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And at our feet, the flowers, that sprung, unsown 
Except by chance and every wand’ring wind, 
And tf you can recall the story that I told 

To make the time pass slowly by. 

tl write it now, and you are in that garden, 

And my thoughts—and will be, till I die. 
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DHE: STEVER GATE 


CHAPTER I 


It ts satd that im Persia there still 
lingers an old-world superstition amongst 
the religious minded, that in the walls of 
the city of heaven, there ts a small silver 
gate. Once im a thousand years, by the 
order of the supreme being, the gate is 
opened for one short hour. And the crowd 
that has assembled there, of weary spirits, 
as for that short space allowed to enter. 
That sad, weary assembly of tired and 
broken hearts is composed of those who 
committed, or were ready to commit, a 
deadly sin for the sake of someone they 
loved, and who died unrepenting. Thus 
proving that their love of man was stronger 
than their love of God. 
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Aw old, old house, inconvenient, full of 
corners, of useless passages, small rooms, 
attics, gables, black oak, old carvings and 
draughts. 

Outside, hanging creepers that sway in 
the winter winds, grey stone carved 
armorial bearings, almost worn level to the 
surface of their crumbling shields by the 
storms and damp air from the Bristol 
Channel. An odd, irregular, but beautiful — 
garden, with box and yew clipped and 
trimmed in a hundred fantastic shapes ; 
overgrown gravel walks, overgrown grass 
glades; tall sad cypresses that whisper 
and cling together like conspirators in the 
dark winter nights; a few tall Scotch firs, 
that seem to hold aloft their bare arms in 
protest to heaven against the cruel sport 
of the autumn gales, yet standing like 
proud daughters of a shattered race, stately 
and uttering no moan to the end. 

Below all this, miles of dead level 
country intersected with deep wide ditches. 
Occasional stunted trees and coarse shrubs 
marking the line of the water; and then 
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the sea-wall or high green bank that keeps 
the sea from laying waste the land; the 
many miles of the Bristol Channel and the 
Somersetshire coast beyond, melting into 
the blue distance. 

Scenery that makes youth melancholy, 
perhaps poetic, sometimes restless and 
frecful, but brings the gentle rest and 
vague regret to old age. 

Where lie the bones of all those count- 
less marsh dwellers who lived and loved 
and fought, on that green plain; who built 
those splendid churches that now are 
empty, and filled the rich monasteries, 
now ruins, with sad-eyed monks and 
sweet-voiced Welsh singers ? 

Where are the crowds that listened on 
feast days to the priests; the wild uncouth 
soldiery who signalled with fires from hill 
to hill across the mountains in the cease- 
less struggle against the English for so 
many centuries ? 

What is left? scarcely even graves. A 
few small farm houses, a few ruined and 
half forgotten churches lie scattered like 
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lost sheep on that level green. A few 
mounds where, perhaps, heroes lie buried, 
and where their women wept and cursed 
the English, where now the plovers wheel 
and circle with sad cries, and small Welsh 
sheep crop the short salt grass. 

For many a long year the old grey house 
of Veddw has looked over this sad yet 
beautiful country with its streak of blue sea 
water and wooded hills of Somersetshire 
beyond. 

Once an old powerful lordship and rich 
manor, now, with only a few acres left 
round it, enough to keep a few sheep and 
cattle and wild rough ponies. 

Here,shunning what other human society 
there might be, lived the old Squire 
Aubrey and his daughter Evelyn: all that 
was left of an ancient family which had 
held lands and honours, riches and power ; 
now, with little except the old weather- 
beaten house with its few acres, a small— 
a very small income, and a magnificent 
coat of arms. It might seem difficult with 
these few possessions to keep a look of 
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dignity, and yet the old man sitting alone, 
tall, grey, hard and taciturn looking, with 
his deep set eyes and aquiline features, 
had the unmistakable stamp of race and 
high breeding. 

Most of his day was spent sitting in 
that little dark-panelled room, where he 
had cried aloud ‘his curses on his own 
misspent life, and on the woman who 
shared his name. 

There he was sitting that bright spring 
afternoon, with the sun glinting through 
the coats-of-arms in the leaded windows, 
casting strange patches of colour on the 
worn-out carpet. Presently he got up and 
looked at the old French clock over the 
fireplace ; muttering something inaudible 
he gave a violent pull at the bell. In 
resuming his seat his sleeve knocked over 
a miniature standing on a small table at 
his side. 

The miniature of a beautiful woman 
with large dark eyes, a colourless face, 
and waving hair growing low on the fore- 


head. 
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He glanced at it,as it lay near his feet, 
with a sneer on his thin well-cut lips. 

A plump, red-cheeked, middle-aged 
woman answered the bell, pulling her 
sleeves down over her wrists as she came 
in. 

“Miss Evelyn come in yet?” he asked 
sharply. 

‘No, sir, Miss Evelyn is still out,” she 
answered with a rather timid look at her 
master, then catching sight of the minia- 
ture on the floor, she stooped, and picking 
it up dusted it carefully and tenderly with 
the corner of her coarse blue cotton apron. 

“Damn it, let her lie there,” he cried 
savagely and added almost inaudibly, “not 
the first time she has fallen.” 

“More shame on you, sir,” said the 
woman, flushing a deep brick red in sudden 
anger, “don’t throw any of your curses at 
me,” she went on as he began to mutter. 
“T ain't afraid of you nor your curses, 
keep them for them asis. As the Scripture 
says curses come home to roost.” 

‘ Get out of my sight, woman,” he said 
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angrily, ‘‘and send Miss Evelyn to me 
when she comes in.” 

‘God bless my soul, I'll go fast enough, 
it isn’t for you I stay here, nor yet in this 
house ; but if you think your devil’s tempers 
or your curses will drive me away, you are 
wrong. As long as Miss Evelyn puts up 
with you, so will I; it’s for her I stay, you 
wicked man, and it’s your language too, I 
make no doubt stops the butter coming.” 
Firing this last shaft at him she hurriedly 
retreated, leaving a faint odour of milk and 
the dairy behind her, for she was churning 
—a most important operation in her eyes. 

‘Bah! she smells like a cow-shed,” said 
the Squire aloud, getting up, and setting 
on fire a few bits of dried lavender, he 
waved their pungent smoke about the 
room. 

Though he was always called TZzke 
Squire, he of all people looked little like 
the typical Welsh squire. Living much 
abroad in his youth, and in after-life 
travelling much, and knowing pretty freely 
all the Continental capitals, he had acquired 
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a finish in appearance and manner that 
never quite left him in his retirement, and 
does not shew itself generally in the squires 
of Wales. 

“At least that old fool Emily is not 
afraid of me,” he said to himself, as he 
finished burning the lavender and had 
lighted a cigarette. Then he lay back in 
his chair for some time blowing rings of 
smoke into the air, and tapping the carved 
arm of the chair with the long thin well- 
bred fingers, that had got through age, 
to look like the old ivory notes on a 
disused piano. ‘‘Oh God, how sick I am 
of this damned hole; if I had only a tithe 
of the money left that I lost at Baden 
and Paris so many years ago. I was a 
hopeless fool in those days, but I suppose 
I should gamble it away just the same, if 
I had the chance, though I don’t think 
women would get hold of quite so much 
of it again,” he said aloud; having got 
into the way of talking to himself,as old 
people who live much alone,often do. His 
thoughts, pleasant or otherwise, were inter- 
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rupted by the entrance of his daughter, who 
came into the room hurriedly with rather 
a frightened look in her great dark eyes. 

“Where have you been all this time? 
and may I ask why luncheon was not 
graced by your presence ?” he asked with 
a sneer on his lips, adding viciously, ‘ and 
tell me no lies.” — 

“Have you ever known me to lie to 
you ?” answered the girl. 

‘TI don’t know ; I should think you have 
often. Women, of course, we know always 
speak the truth till they are found out.” 

“Well I have not,’ she said almost 
passionately, “though God knows there 
would be little blame to me if I did, for 
all love or respect that I might ever have 
had towards you is dead long ago.” 

‘Really this is interesting ; perhaps you 
will tell me the reason of this new develop- 
ment. It is somewhat unusual, I think 
even you will allow, that a mere child like 
you, of seventeen, should so plainly tell 
her father of her dislike to him.” 

“Yes, I will tell you; that I have not 
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told you before it is not because | have not 
felt it. You call me a mere child—yes, in 
years perhaps; but your brutality, your 
sneers have made me a woman, as your bru- 
tality and sneers and unkindness made my 
poor mother what she was.” She stopped 
for a moment, her voice trembling with 
passion and repressed tears. ‘Do you 
think that because you are hard, cold, and 
absolutely indifferent to others, that there 
are not women in the world who long for 
tenderness, for some, however slight, show 
of affection. When have you ever said a 
kind word to me? You took a delight in 
frightening me as achild. You killed my 
mother’s soul. You shall not kill mine. I 
am a child no longer.” 

She stopped suddenly, breathless, her 
face white and strained; all the sadness 
and cold cruelty of her long childhood 
rising at last in fierce revolt. Her father 
sat back in his chair, his long ivory fingers 
tapping the arms of the seat, with a glitter 
in his deep-set eyes that was not pleasant 
to see. 
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“Dear me,” he said slowly, ‘you said 
all that so very well, and with so much 
passion, that I felt quite carried away by 
it Of course, I ought to shrink back 
appalled at the child having for once laid 
bare the sins of the wicked father; but in 
truth I am only astonished at your wonder- 
ful dramatic eloquence. It seems a pity 
that such power should be wasted in this 
little quiet country place. I shall seriously 
consider whether it would not be advisable 
to get you on the stage.” 

“You need trouble yourself no further 
about me or my future,” she said, turning 
if possible a little whiter under his jeers. 
“JT have borne enough—now I take my 
life into my own hands,” adding more 
softly and half to herself, ‘for better or 
worse.” 

Her father looked at her keenly for a 
moment, then blew a long thin spiral 
column of smoke in the air, and broke 
into a harsh laugh, saying, ‘ For better or 
worse. I remember your mother saying 
those very words when she became mine 
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with the blessing of the Church. , She was 
such a pretty arrangement of lace, orange 
blossom, diamonds and lies. Do you 
know at times you remind me so much of 
her, You don’t take after the Aubreys.” 

‘“T am grateful to providence for that.” 

“You are not complimentary ” 

“T am at least truthful,” then clasping 
and unclasping her hands nervously she 
added, ‘“‘if I were not, I should have left 
you without telling you what I was going 
to do.” 

“So you are going away ; you are going 
to leave your poor old father to find his 
way alone with sorrow to the grave. 
Well—as I am to be left; may I ask if 
you are going alone?” 

“No,” she answered with a blush creep- 
ing slowly into her pale face. 

‘“Is it indiscreet to ask with whom ?” 

“TI don’t suppose it will interest you 
much,” she answered wearily. 

“YT can only imagine that semi-idiot 
Emily is going to accompany you on your 
travels.” 
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“ No, I cannot take her, I wish I could, 
but we could not afford that.” 

‘“Then who in heaven’s name goes with 
you?” said he, startled out of his cold 
indifference by curiosity. 

“T am going to marry Jack Foster.” 

‘Dear me; events march, as they say; 
you are indeed your mother’s daughter, 
and pray who is Mr. Jack Foster?” 

‘“‘An artist.” 

‘Then [I suppose it is not what may be 
called a desirable match ?” 

‘You mean is he rich? No, he is not, 
and I thank God for it. If he were 
would he be likely to have been living 
down here painting, or would he be likely 
to have wanted to marry me?” 

“T don’t know I’m sure—men are so 
odd about their fancies. I daresay in 
three or four years’ time if you have not 
become a worn-out looking drab from 
poverty, and work, and cooking your 
artist’s dinners ; you will be quite a hand- 
some woman. I suppose he is one of 
those long-haired sentimental idiots, whose 
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painting hardly rises beyond a sign-board 
for a village inn.” 

“He is certainly not long-haired, and 
from the little I know of painting, I should 
say it was good—those long marshes with 
their interminable distances are not easy 
to paint.” 

‘So you picked up your lover down on 
the marshes ; do you think that is the way 
people in our rank of life meet for the first 
time?” 

“T am not ashamed of anyone knowing 
how we met. It was a mere accident.” 

‘‘Of course, a mere accident, those sort 
of things always are,” then he added 
bitterly, ‘the same sort of accident that 
made your mother go off with that Russian 
brute years ago.” 

‘“T think you might have the grace not 
to abuse her memory at least to her child; 
and I believe you would have broken any 
woman’s heart, or driven her to sin or 
shame with your ceaseless sneers and 
vibes.” 

‘“The possession of a lover seems to 
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have developed all sorts of melodramatic 
powers in you. After all, there is nothing 
a woman enjoys so much as a scene, and 
in this infernal hole, I am not sure that I 
do not welcome the somewhat novel 
experience of being taken to task by my 
own child—but to return to our mutton, or 
perhaps I should say, in your case to your 
bread and butter, or possibly bread with- 
out butter—you mean to marry Mr. Jack 
whatever his name is ?” 

“Yes I mean to marry him.” 

““With my consent or without it.” 

“With it, if you will give it. If you 
refuse and he still wishes it, without it.” 

He looked at her critically for a moment 
or two as she stood looking vaguely out 
into the shadowy old garden where the 
starlings were whistling and calling to each 
other and the pigeons pluming themselves 
on the edge of an old fountain; then he 
said slowly as he rolled himself a cigarette 
with his thin yellow fingers, glancing at 
her occasionally. ‘ Well—perhaps it is 
better that you should quite understand— 
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that you may go with him or stay here as 
you like; if you go to him—you go for 
good, as far as I am concerned, you drop 
out of my life completely, and you never 
receive one farthing from me. It is true 
that at my death this place is yours and 
some wretched six hundred a year—but 
we are a long lived race, and at present | 
don’t feel like shaking off this mortal coil 
even to save you and your artist from 
starvation. So it is not improbable that 
you may go through the painful experience 
of feeling the pangs of hunger in a garret. 
Should you find yourself in that position 
remember that you have chose your own 
path—and that no tears, no letters will 
move me—you understand ?” 

“Yes,” said the girl with a sudden rush 
of tears, ‘‘I understand you only too 
well—without heart, without pity—and yet 
I could have loved you, if you had ever 
shewn me even one gesture of affection.” 

‘You may spare me that,” he said icily, 
“as long as you were angry and declama- 
tory, you almost amused me; _ indeed, 
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looking at you quite dispassionately, you 
were almost fine; but the moment you 
become the repentant erring child you are 
a bore, which is clumsy Be anything you 
like; violent, immoral, capricious, but never 
a bore. That is the one thing men never 
can stand, never forgive—and now you 
may go, and tell that fool Emily to sae 
me my coffee.” 

She looked at him for a moment and 
her little trembling lips half opened as if 
she were going to say something, then 
with a sad little gesture of despair she 
turned and left the room. 

As she closed the door behind her, her 
wrist was seized with a cold milky grasp 
and the faithful but panting Emily dragged 
her towards the kitchen down a long stone 
flagged passage, crying as she went, “Oh 
Miss Evelyn, Miss Evelyn you've done it 
now ; he'll never forgive you, I heard all 
you said. I listened at the keyhole—God 
forgive me; you with no mother too, to put 
on your bridal robes. Oh, my poor dear, 
my poor dear,” 
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“T don’t think there will be any bridal 
robes for me,” said the girl with a sad 
little fugitive smile. 

‘Never you mind, dear,” said the faithful 
creature, as two big tears ran down her 
cheeks, ‘‘it isn’t jewels and lace and purple 
and fine linen, as the saying is, as always 
brings happiness.” 

Which very simple remark from a very 
simple person shewed that she was not 
absolutely ignorant of the philosophy of 
life. 


CHAPTER: II 


“Build high your castles ; sing your love song, 
Let youth’s swift river bear you along. 

Drain deep the sweet cup held in your hands, 
Journey untired thro’ sweet summer lands, 
Count not your kisses, let passion flow 

Take it whilst with you, let it not go, 

Look on your love’s face while there is light 


Youth is the morning, and age is the night.” 
(Vastoa). 


So he sung to himself waiting for her on 
the long high green embankment, which 
kept the sea from running over the flat 
marsh country. A small sketch book lay 
beside him on the short close grass, but 
unopened and idle as he had first thrown 
it down. 

A clear late spring afternoon with 
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brilliant lights and shadows, the grass and 
foliage young and vivid, and the tall reeds 
growing thick in the deep ditches, swaying 
grey and green in the light wind. Scarcely 
a sound on the great level plain, stretching 
its twelve miles along the channel between 
Newport and Cardiff. » 

Far away he could hear the faint tinkle 
of a sheep bell, and the voices of workmen, 
repairing the tower of the Church of 
Peterstone, which had slumbered into old 
age through several hundred years, and 
now seemed scarce able to stand alone; 
the tower leaning, and far from the 
perpendicular, from the terrible flood in 
Charles the Second’s reign, when in one 
night the sea broke down the sea-wall and 
turned the sleeping plain into a wild waste 
of water, 

Far away to the north, the Welsh 
mountains reared their blue walls against 
the sky, and all the while the tide was 
hurrying with stealthy steps and faint 
whispering to his feet. 

“The sea washes away all the troubles 
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of men,” he quoted gently to himself, 
‘after all,the old Greek play writers were 
not far wrong ” 

He smiled to himself at the recollection 
of his old school days and the then hated 
plays, which now he looked back to with 
almost a vague regret Then looking 
away from the sea and across the level 
fields he saw Evelyn’s slight figure coming 
towards him. He never moved, but with 
the instinct of the artist he half closed his 
eyes, watching the grey figure coming 
through the young vivid green. As she 
climbed the bank he rose, and holding out 
his left hand she put her right into it; he 
standing firm and rigid as he raised her to 
his level 

‘How strong you are,” she said with a 
little smile, partly to hide the emotion that 
she felt at his touch. With her hand still 
in his they walked across the bank and 
down to where the sea water lapped and 
fretted at the jagged mass of stones and 
boulders, that protected the base of the 
wall. Standing there, he glanced down at 
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her and saw something very like tears in 
her luminous dark eyes. 

“And you still mean to come with me?” 
he asked gently. 

She did not answer, only tightened the 
grasp of her little fingers on his hand. 

“Do you?” he said giving her hand a 
little shake. 

“Yes, Jack, for better or worse,” she 
said still not looking at him, but with her 
eyes fixed on a white sail out at sea. 

‘“Who knows, perhaps I should be doing 
a kinder thing by you, if I threw you in 
there,” nodding his head at the sea. 

“Don't,” she said, with a little shiver, 
looking him straight in the eyes for the 
first time. 

“No,” he answered with a smile, show- 
ing two rows of very white teeth. “I 
don’t mean to; and I firmly believe if you 
refused to come, I should find some means 
to carry you off; as it is, dear, I fear you 
have made a bad bargain.” 

‘Tam content,” she said gently. 

‘Only content, nothing more?” 
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‘Yes, more, a great deal more—I am 
happy and should be very, very happy if 
only—” 

“Only what?” 

‘‘If he had been kinder about it to me. 
Since I told him yesterday what I intended 
doing, I have thought that I was not 
gentle enough—that I was not conciliatory, 
but I have always been so frightened of 
him till you came. Somehow that fear has 
gone now, and will never come back. He 
is not a good man, I know.” 

“He is a brute, dearest; nothing can 
alter that fact. What did he say?” 

“That I might do as I liked, but that he 
would never have anything more to do 
with me, and that if we were starving he 
would never help me or speak to me 
again.” 

“1 don't think we shall starve, though 
it will be up-hill work at first.” 

“I am not afraid, and perhaps later on 
we can afford to have Emily with us. Poor 
dear, she is torn asunder. She knows I 
shall be happy with you, but she cannot 
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bear me out of her sight. You see, she 
was my nurse from the moment I was 
born.” 

“Yes, I can quite understand her 
feelings. Of course you will be a terrible 
loss to her.” 

“She was so funny about you, quite 
disappointed that you were not at least a 
Baronet, but is very anxious to see you.” 

“Will she stay on with your father?” 

“Yes, she has promised me she would, 
till she can come to us. She is not the 
least afraid of him, and I think sometimes 
he rather enjoys an encounter with her, 
particularly when she hurls her semi- 
Biblical language at his head. At least he 
knows she is absolutely honest.” 

‘““Now,” he said, turning her round, so 
that their backs were to the sea, he stand- 
ing strong, tall and erect, and she leaning 
a little against him, “shall we be married 
at that old Church?” pointing to Peter- 
stone with its grey tower and roof standing 
out amongst the trees. ‘There won't be a 
soul to see us. I went last Sunday in the 
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afternoon and there were only six people 
there including the parson.” 

“As you like, dear, if you will settle it 
all.” 

“And we will leave for London directly 
afterwards. I have hardly a relation in 
the world, and none that I should care to 
ask,” 

“YT have only one, and he would not 
come,” she said rather sadly. 

Three weeks later they were married, 
with no one but Emily present, and who 
afterwards took leave of them at the little 
country station in floods of tears. As the 
train was moving off, she drew down 
Evelyn’s head, and whispered, ‘God bless 
you, my lamb; I’ve put two pairs of the 
fine linen sheets at the bottom of the big 
box, in case, dear—you know, later on—,” 
with which oracular speech the train glided 
away, and Evelyn through a mist of tears, 
saw that sad and beautiful country for the 
last time for many a long day 


CHAPTER III 


“__Mourn not, grieve not and yet 
Death’s sting would be far greater 
If you should quite forget.” 
—( Vastéa). 


ANOTHER spring has come round, and a 
few pale grimy buds have thrust them- 
selves out into the world—the poor, miser- 
able, depressed world of Canova Street, 
Chelsea ; where damp, grime and wretched- 
ness seem to hang in an eternal unlifted 
pall. Where the thin walls exude black 
tears in winter and grey damp in summer. 
Where the wretched stunted trees and 
bushes seem to give up in despair the 
hope of summer foliage, and content them- 
selves with a few leaves withered and 
pale, almost before they are born. Oh! 
those dreary little side streets and alleys, 
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hunted by day with loafing idle men, and 
spectre-eyed mirthless children,—by night 
with fluttering rags and hesitating steps 
of hollow-cheeked, bedraggled woman, who 
prowl and wander abroad, wait at street 
corners, under the pale gas, half shrouded 
in the fog, who peer through the swinging- 
doors of public-houses, who hear with a- 
shiver, or a joyless, hopeless laugh the 
drunken song or curse that floats out on 
the grey night. 

Prowling, waiting, watching—to be 
shaken off with an oath; to receive an 
ill-aimed drunken blow; to be shrieked 
or jeered at by some other half tipsy 
woman. 

Sin, open or otherwise, can have no 
attraction in those parts. It is a tragedy 
of despair, compared with its sister light 
comedy in Piccadilly or Regent Stret. 

Hot, sultry, breathless, summer nights, 
or the drenching, driving, chill rains of 
winter, or heavy pall-like fog; it is the 
same hopeless, despairing life. 

A miserable room in a miserable little 
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house in Canova Street; daylight dying 
outside, half yellow, half grey on the river. 
The rain had stopped, leaving great puddles 
in the ill-mended road, and on the hollow 
worn doorsteps of the houses. A few 
fretful children, having been kept indoors 
by the drenching rain, were playing some 
spiritless game in the narrow street, their 
shrill cries echoing against the houses and 
torturing the weary feverish brain of Jack 
Foster, lying in mental and bodily anguish 
in the fading light. A faint gleam of 
pleasure came into his heavy eyes as the 
door opened gently, and his wife came in, 
slight, and weary looking, a shadow of her 
former self. Yet neither her shabby 
clothes, nor look of anxiety and bodily 
starvation, could destroy that look of race 
and distinction, nor take away the charm 
of those sad dark eyes, that waving hair 
that grew so low on her forehead, nor the 
turn of the little, well-bred head. 

“Did the time seem long when I was 
away dearest ?” she said as she gently slid 
one hand under his poor feverish head, 
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drawing out the pillow, shaking and 
smoothing it and replacing it with the 
gentleness and noiselesness that is so rare 
and valuable in a sick room. 

His head sank back with a little sigh of 
rest and pleasure on the cool smooth 
surface, and he said slowly and with 
difficulty, “It is always long, the time, 
when you are away. Did you get very 
wet?” raising a thin, transparent hand 
which from sheer weakness fell heavily on 
her arm. 

‘No dear, nothing to speak of,” as her 
hand closed on his, “it stopped raining 
just after we started.” 

‘Who is we?’ he asked with a shadow 
of a smile. 

“Alice, that big German PRE oe who 
lives next door went with me.’ 

“Oh, yes, I remember, they call “ 
German Alice about here, but you should 
not have gone with her, dear; you know 
she is—” 

“Yes I know, poor soul, but she always 
asks after you and I think she is very poor, 
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and it was through her I sold your sketch 
to-day ; she took me to a pawnbroker she 
knew.” 

“The one I did of the sea wall and old 
Peterstone Church ?” 

‘““Yes—it was the last one we had left. 
i kept it till the end. I could not bear to 
part with it.” 

He sighed heavily, wearily as if drawing 
his breath alone was an exertion, but said 
nothing. 

“So I was able to get the jelly for 
you,” and she left the room softly to get 
the bottle uncorked by the landlady. 

‘““My God, my God,” said the sick man 
in a whisper, when he was alone. When 
she returned and held up his head and 
pressed him to swallow the jelly, she felt a 
large tear fall hot and burning on her hand. 

‘Is the pain very bad, dearest?” she 
asked gently as she knelt down beside the 
bed. 

“Yes, in my heart,” he said, “when I 
think to what poverty, what wretchedness 
I have brought you.” 
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“Oh, don’t say that,” she cried with a 
sudden rush of tears; ‘think only how 
happy we have been together, how you 
have filled my life. You know how miser- . 
able I was at home. All the happiness in 
my life has been with you, I asked nothing 
more, wanted nothing more of God. What 
more could He have given me than what 
He gave me through you?” 

“ And now, dear, it has all come to an 
end. I could see that when the doctor was 
here ; he came when you were out.” 

‘What did he say?” 

“Oh! the usual sort of thing that they 
are obliged to say ; champagne and brandy 
every half hour. We look as if we had 
champagne in the house, don’t we?” he 
added with a little breathless laugh that 
wrung her heart to hear. With a super- 
human effort she kept back her tears and 
a longing to scream out aloud; over- 
wrought as she was with weariness, anxiety 
and want of food. 

‘“Oh, my dearest, what shall we do?” 
she said half aloud as she wearily let her 
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head sink on the pillow beside his, “what 
shall we do, even Emily has not answered 
my last letter. Oh! the hopelessness of 
poverty, and yet,” she added meditatively 
stroking softly his cheek with her hand, 
“If one only knew, there must be hundreds 
of good people in this big town who would 
help one, if they knew.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” he said so 
faintly that she could hardly catch the 
words, ‘I want you to promise me that 
when I—I go, and you are left alone, you 
will go back home. The thought to me that 
you are left all alone here, is terrible. 
Your father could not refuse if he knew 
that I was dead,—dead, how odd that 
sounds; I wonder what it will feel like—if 
one will feel anything? I know, dear, that 
you used to think because I was so strong 
that I was brave, but I wasn’t—I had a 
horror of death—but it has gone now, I 
don’t think I should mind if it were not for 
you.” 

‘““Oh, Jack,” she said leaning her face 
against his, ‘don’t talk like that; you 
break my heart.” 
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He lay still for some moments with 
closed eyes, and she thought he was asleep. 
Presently he said, 

“TI wonder if that tower of the old 
Church on the marshes is finished yet, do 
you remember how—” In the middle of 
his sentence he sighed heavily and by his 
faint and slow breathing she knew he 
was asleep. 

For some hours she lay motionless 
beside him, listening to his faint breaths 
and inarticulate words, afraid to move for 
fear of disturbing him, chilled and despair- 
ing, cramped with the weight of his head 
on her arm. Twice she roused him 
sufficiently to make him swallow a little 
jelly. Lying there in the dark of the 
evening, which had quickly deepened into 
night, the hopelessness of it all seemed to 
close round her like a pall. 

“Champagne,” she whispered to herself, 
“how am I to get it for him,” glancing 
round the room. She knew that there 
was nothing left that she could sell. 

The door opened slowly and gently and 
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a large, fair, good natured looking woman 
came in with elaborate efforts to make no 
noise, the thin miserable worn floor creaking 
under her weight. 

Jack half stirred and murmured some 
broken words; when he was quiet again, 
Evelyn noiselessly drew the woman out and 
closed the door. Once there she swayed 
a little and might have fallen, but for the 
strong arm of the woman called German 
Alice, who held her up and patted her on 
the shoulder, muttering some unintelligible 
words in her own language, as if she were 
talking to a child, her big silly pale blue 
eyes filling with sympathgtic tears. 

“Ach Gott, how bad your man looks, 
but he will get better,nicht wahr? He isso 
strong, so large.” 

‘“God knows; he might, perhaps, if I 
could give him champagne and beef jelly 
and those sort of things, as the doctor says 
every hour,” she answered in a breathless, 
tearful whisper, ‘but I can do nothing— 
nothing,I have no money left. It is so hard 
that for so little my darling is dying before 
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my eyes.” Then she burst into a passion 
of tears, leaning against the wall of the 
landing, with its dirty, grimy, old paper 
hanging in stripes, and the gas-light flicker- 
ing on the dirty ceiling. 

“And I, too, [ have not one penny,” 
said the big woman with large tears of 
sympathy rolling down her badly painted 
cheeks. ‘Ach, Gott, it is hard to see them 
die. My poor Frantz he died like that too 
in Coblentz. He starve too all alone and 
told me not till too late.” 

“Don't,” gasped the poor girl laying 
her little hand feverishly on the woman’s 
big flabby arm, ‘don’t talk like that— 
oh! what shall I*do—if I could only get 
some money.” 

German Alice stood for a moment or 
too with a perplexed wondering look on 
her weak, silly face. 

“There is a way,” she said suddenly, 
looking down and fumbling with thick 
clumsy fingers at a hideous brass watch 
chain which dangled watchless on _ her 
capacious figure, ‘‘only—” 
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“Only what?” cried Evelyn, ‘tell me 
quickly. I will do anything—anything 
however humble, to save him, to earn 
money ; only it must be quick.” 

The big woman looked shyly at her, then 
picked a bit of imaginary fluff off her dress 
“Gott forgive me,” she said hurriedly as 
though ashamed of the words; “I go out 
into the streets—into Regent Street now. 
There are many mens there, if you come 
with me who knows, perhaps one may 
give you something and you buy the wine 
of champagne and other things and so 
save your good man.” She ended lamely, 
falteringly, hardly daring to look at Evelyn. 
She stopped suddenly, fascinated and 
appalled with the look on the death-like 
face opposite her. With a gesture as 
if she were choking, the girl’s hand went 
up to her throat, as if even the faded thin 
silk handkerchief twisted round it, oppressed 
her, and her twitching grey lips moved, 
without any articulate words coming. 

Suddenly the big woman burst into 
noisy sobbing, turning away, leaning 
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against the window with half its panes 
broken, that looked into a dismal yard. 
Her fat clumsy figure shaking, like a child 
in a fit of passion. When the paroxysm 
had passed she turned round and said 
plaintively, ‘I meant no wrong, I could 
think of no other way. I beg you forgive 
me, I know you are a lady and I a poor 
woman, but poor womans and rich womans — 
love the same way, and I| thought if you~ 
love him very much, you do that for him.” 

Evelyn with the same still, cold face, 
put her hand gently on the heaving 
shoulder and said softly, ‘You meant no 
wrong to me, I know, only kindness, and 
as you say women all love alike. It 
seems—it seems the only way, to beg in 
the streets, or worse. I will come with 
you. God is good, perhaps he will forgive 
me, though I know,” and she added faintly | 
under her breath: ‘‘I shall never forgive 
myself. Will you stay here a moment and 
wait for me?” 

“Yes, I will wait,” said German Alice 
quite happy again that she was forgiven, 
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and as Evelyn went into her room and 
closed the door, the big woman pulled out 
a large moth-eaten powder puff and 
dabbed her tear-stained face fiercely with 
it. 

Presently Evelyn came out with a white 
set face, and Alice looked at her curiously. 
“You are white; A4zmmel/ how white, let 
me put a little colour on your cheeks, I 
can fetch some in a moment from my 
room ?” 

‘Ah! no—not that,” said the girl sadly. 
And in silence they went downstairs and 
passed out into the chill night air, 


CHAPTER IV 


Most of us know the look of Piccadilly 
Circus about eleven o’clock at night with 
its wonderful crowd of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women, and I suppose 
no spot in the whole of the Metropolis 
presents such a scene of ever-changing and 
wonderful variety. The theatres and music- 
halls emptying themselves about that hour 
help to swell the crowd of foot passengers 
or people who humbly wait for home-going 
omnibuses. Cabs and carriages form a 
ceaseless flow of movement; and since the 
injudicious closing of the Argyll rooms, 
many years ago the crowd has always been, 
largely augmented. 

It was in this mixed crowd that Evelyn 
Foster and her companion found them- 
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selves; and crossing Piccadilly, they 
wandered slowly past Swan & Edgar's, 
to the corner of Regent Street. Here for 
a moment German Alice stopped to speak 
to another woman, motioning to Evelyn 
to walk on, which she did. At this 
moment a cab-horse coming down heavily 
on the wood pavement, and the shriek of 
a lady inside the cab, with a man in 
evening clothes, hastily caused a crowd to 
collect; and instinctively shrinking from 
the mass of people, Evelyn walked a few 
more yards away; and as there was some 
difficulty in getting the horse free of the cab, 
and its absolute determination not to get up 
when free; the crowd gradually assumed 
much larger proportions. Eventually 
when the animal was restored to its 
normal condition, and the lady and her 
young companion had got into another 
cab and driven off, Evelyn found herself 
alone. 

Trembling and fearful she scanned the 
passers-by, but German Alice had vanished 
leaving no trace. She shrank back a 
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little from the stream of people who passed 
in twos or threes, and stood still with her 
back to the closed windows of a shop. 

Still the crowd went past, slim young 
shopmen, some in tight and what they 
hoped were extremely sporting clothes, 
who had just looked in for a drink at the 
Criterion on their way home from the 
gallery of a theatre. Others not so smart 
but haggard, and rather shy-looking, per- 
haps addicted to Exeter Hall meetings 
and heaven knows, what secret sins. 
Newspaper youths, crying all the winners, 
and addressing every man who passed in 
evening clothes as “Captain” or ‘‘ Major.” 
Tired women with their still more tired 
babies, holding baskets with half a dozen 
dead bouquets in them, begging passers- 
by for the love of “Gawd” to give a 
penny for the baby. 

In a state of almost stupor, Evelyn saw 
this panorama of human life pass before 
her, only conscious that German Alice had 
apparently forsaken her in her direst need 


and terror. 
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And then there was a sudden thinning of 
the crowd, and the policeman’s voice was 
heard—‘“ Pass along please, now ladies 
pass along.” 

His deep, solemn voice close at Evelyn’s 
side broke the spell of the horrible scene 
and she turned and fled, hardly noticing 
which way she went; anything to get 
away from the crowd and the spectacle of 
fighting, bedraggled women. Turning to 
the left under the big archway opposite the 
Café Royal she found herself in Piccadilly 
in the moving mass of people that hang 
about the entrance of the St. James’s 
restaurant. Then ina terrified shrinking 
way she drifted with the rest westwards. 
Weary and frightened she felt utterly at 
sea, at the same time knowing that every 
moment of time was valuable; at last, un- 
able to bear the strain, she turned into the 
quiet of Clarges Street, and half-way down 
leant against the railings. 

A man was coming up the street. She 
could see he. was in evening dress, for his 
overcoat was open, and the light as he 
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passed under a lamp-post betrayed the 
gleam of white shirt, and: varnished shoes. 
On he came, nearer and nearer. Should 
she speak to him; should she tell him as 
briefly as she could the terrible position in 
which she found herself, and implore his 
help. For one moment she lost sight of the 
street and the lamps, and the noise of the 
passing cabs in Piccadilly, and saw quite 
clearly the poverty-stricken room in her 
lodging, and her husband’s pale, death-like 
face. ‘God help me,” she said to herself, 
“T will do it.” Now the man was within 
five yards of her, and in an instant was pass- 
ing. She half leant towards him, but from - 
cold, starvation and fear, her dry, trembling 
lips, refused to utter a syllable. He looked 
at her sharply with keen, penetrating eyes, 
and had gone past, when something in her 
sad face and tragic eyes made him pause 
and turn towards her. ‘‘ Well,” he said 
sharply, and the words came out like pistol 
shots. ‘What is it—the old story I 
suppose ?” 

She looked at him, noting vaguely the 
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rather cruel, hawk-like face with deep-set, 
penetrating eyes, set too closely together, 
and the black, drooping moustache, and the 
heavy line down the centre of the forehead, 
which gave the appearance half of power, 
half of ill temper, and her courage failed 
her and she drew back. 

He glanced at her curiously with a sort 
of admiration in his rather evil yet good- 
looking face, then turned, and throwing 
away his cigarette into the street, passed 
along and mounted the steps of a house 
two doors off, where she saw he was ad- 
mitted after a moment’s waiting. 

Still she stood there, with her hands 
pressed tightly against her heart. She 
saw the spark of his carelessly tossed 
away cigarette burning by the side of the 
pavement. Would it burn long? She 
watched it with the deepest interest. It 
was nearly out. No, there was still life in 
it, a breath of wind caught it and kindled 
fresh life in it—yes, it was still burning. 
She could not take her eyes off it, and for 
a moment or two she was dead to all other 
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feeling except for the interest she took in 
the life of that spark of flame. Inher state 
of brain weariness, it acted in a sort of 
hypnotic fashion on her, and she stood 
long after it was out, staring wide-eyed and 
almost unconsciously at the spot. 


CHAPTER: V¥ 


Sir Pattie HeLmore was the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow. With 
commendable prudence and tact, when his 
father Sir John died, leaving his son master 
of a large entailed property, with a beauti- 
ful old house on it, and a London property 
that helped to swell an already satisfactory 
income, Lady Helmore after a year’s in- 
terval gracefully but firmly withdrew from 
Helmore Place to the dower house, some 
twenty miles away. 

“My greatest wish is that you should 
marry,” she said to Sir Philip, “and you 
are more likely to do so if I leave you 
alone.” 

“There’s plenty of time to think about 
that,” said her son gravely, ‘and I would 
much sooner you stayed here,” 
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However, she was firm. She had lived 
much in the world, and had seen too many 
cases where the reluctance of the women 
of great houses to give up their thrones 
had prevented their son from marrying 
All this had happened six years ago when 
Sir Philip at the age of twenty-four had 
come into his kingdom. 

So far, much to his mother’s disappoint- 
ment, Sir Philip had shewn no inclination 
to share his throne with anyone, nor had 
there been, as far as she knew, any woman 
with whom his name had been linked 
respectably or otherwise. 

Tall and well made, athletic and spare, 
with a clean cut and well-bred face, which, 
except for large and rather sleepy brown 
eyes, might almost have been described as 
hard. From a woman’s point of view he 
was undoubtedly desirable to look at. . The 
sort of face that women looked at a second 
time, and made some lose the thread of 
conversation with another man when Sir 
Philip came near them. 

Uniformly polite and almost gentle in 
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his manner, he impressed men with the 
idea of a great reserve force of power, and 
possibly passion. ‘He would make a 
very good friend, but a dangerous enemy, 
that is, if he ever took the trouble to be 
the latter, which I doubt,” some man said 
of him once. It was just that, ‘the 
trouble,” it was so very seldom that he 
took much trouble about anything, and it 
was that easy-going nature which some- 
times made him rather despise himself. It 
was that gentleness which made him tolerate 
the presence and acquaintanceship of people 
about whom he did not really care; and 
whose opinion he did not in the least 
value; but in his heart of hearts he had a 
very distinct idea of what he considered an 
English gentleman should be, and having 
a nature that never thought ill of its 
fellows, he might forgive in others what 
he would never have forgiven in himself. 
Liberal and open-handed to a fault, it is 
needless to say he had innumerable friends, 
and amongst them many who really loved 
him for himself; and as for women, no 
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woman had ever been heard to say any- 
thing worse of him, than that perhaps he 
was “rather cold.” One woman of the 
society free lance type did her best for 
many a long day to annex him; and 
managed pretty easily to extract from him 
what she wanted in the way of boxes and 
stalls at theatres, suppers and small dinners 
for herself and her friends, but beyond 
that nothing, not a word of admiration, 
though she was undeniably good-looking. 
Then came the time, the first time in her 
life when she wanted something more from 
a man, when she longed with all her body 
and soul for some sign or word of affection, 
when she would have cast all else to the 
winds, money, jewels, marriage, anything— 
if he would only say that he cared for her. 
She grew ill and thin and fretful, poor 
thing, and really suffered, and in a moment 
of weakness, which she bitterly regretted 
afterwards, confessed all her longings to 
her husband, of all people in the world. 
_ His mind was far too taken up with his 
racing and doubtful plans of raising money 
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to care a straw whether her passion were 
returned or not; in fact, perhaps, would 
almost sooner that it had been; it would 
have left him freer than he generally was 
to follow his own amusements. But he 
said with rather a brutal laugh—“ Senti- 
ment, you will never get any of that from 
him, you might as well expect one of those 
damned long-haired musicians to make a 
melody by playing on the ivory fittings of 
my dressing-bag.” 

‘“Ah!” she said sadly, “every man has 
a melody somewhere if one knew how to 
touch the strings.” 

“You have touched too many, you have 
lost the power of intuition. Possibly if 
you could go back ten years to a roseleaf 
complexion, and a child-like manner, (I 
don’t mean your extra superfine girlish 
one, when you skate with those boys at 
Prince’s) but a real nice English girl 
manner, a little shy, a little proud, and 
half veiled admiration for that magnificent 
animal—man, perhaps you might succeed 
with him,” 
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“But I am good-looking,” she said 
plaintively, ‘and I am much _ better 
dressed than most women.” 

‘Just a little too well; I think he is the 
sort of man who likes blue serge.” 

“So do I when Redfern makes it, but 
I cannot always wear blue serge.” 

“No, nor what I call Ascot clothes; I 
always think you go in too much for that 
sort,” then he added quite dispassionately 
and even kindly for him, ‘the thing is to 
pick the man and the hour, and then a 
clever woman can do a great deal.” A 
good deal in his mind at that moment 
meant all the shooting he wanted in the 
autumn, but he did not say so though she 
knew perfectly what he meant. 

“‘T have picked the man,” she said— 

“Yes, but the hour is just ten years too 
late.” 

She got up slowly and walked to a 
looking-glass and looked at herself calmly, 
critically. She saw the line on each side 
of her mouth, she saw the fulness under 
the eyes, she saw that priceless thing 
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“youth” had gone out of her face and left 
nothing of value in its place. ‘You are 
right,” she said, with a certain bravery 
which almost made him admire his own 
wife, though it was long since he had 
done so, ‘It is too late now” 

“Never mind,” he said kindly to cheer 
her up, ‘“ There are other fish in the sea.” 

So she fished in other waters, and not 
long afterwards landed a retired stock- 
broker, with a mortal complaint, good 
shooting, and a large fortune. She shared 
the two latter; but there were moments 
when she felt that she almost wished she 
shared the former as well. 

So far as women were concerned Sir 
Philip had passed unscathed, and as he 
had reached the discreet age of thirty, 
was likely to remain unwounded by the 
free lances. 

When his father died, Lady Helmore 
said that she no longer cared about using 
the big house in Grosvenor Square, and 
that she meant to live most of the year at 
Grey Lodge, the dower house which had 
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been left to her for her life. So the London 
house was let for a short term of years to 
a rich Australian who had in the good old 
times made an immense fortune out of 
sheep, and like many others of his kind, 
was very kindly received and treated by 
the pick of London society who had no 
ridiculous feelings against the mixing of 
classes, and who ate his excellent dinners 
and danced in his spacious rooms with 
great good nature, and really abused him 
very little, considering the many obliga- 
tions they were under to him. 

Sir Philip therefore contented himself 
with a set of rooms in Clarges Street, into 
which he moved a few good pictures and 
pieces of furniture, and made really com- 
fortable and pretty. 

It was his door that Evelyn Foster saw 
opened to admit the man with the rather 
bird-of-prey face, and to whom, for a 
fleeting moment she had had an idea of 
appealing. 

He was the last to arrive of a small 
party of men, some of whom had expressed 
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a wish to play chemin-de-fer. Earlier in 
the evening Philip Helmore and one or two 
of his friends had been dining at the Carl- 
ton, and later on had drifted for half-an- 
hour into the Empire. There they had met 
Major Thorndyke of the hawk-like face, 
who, finding out what they were going to do, 
had invited himself. Helmore, though not 
particularly caring about him, had no reason 
for disliking him, and felt a sort: of good- 
natured indifference whether he came or not. 

Helmore’s rooms in Clarges Street con- 
sisted of the ground floor; the front room, 
a large one, was his sitting-room, and 
opening out of it was a smaller one 
furnished as a dining-room where he never 
dined, but did have his breakfast. Above 
these were his bedroom, dressing-room, 
and bath-room; and higher up in some 
locality where he had never penetrated, his 
valet, a man with a mask-like face, a quiet 
voice, and a great devotion to his master, 
was stowed away. 

As Thorndyke’s discreet ring and knock 
was given, Helmore and Wilfred Curteis 
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were sitting alone in the sitting-room 
smoking and they heard the slight babble 
of voices in the back room, where half a 
dozen gambling spirits had already begun 
their game. 

Curteis, a great friend of Helmore’s, was 
slight and dark, with child-like eyes, a low 
voice, a perpetual cough, (from too many 
cigarettes), a cynical tongue, and some- 
where hid away, a very tender heart under 
a terribly worldly manner. Servants and 
the lower class adored him, whilst his own 
class either did the same or hated him. 

‘Do you expect anyone else?” he asked 
of Helmore as Thorndyke’s bell sounded. 

“Only Thorndyke, I think,” said Hel- 
more. 

EOE. 

“You don’t like him?” he said tenta- 
tively, looking at Curteis with his good- 
natured sleepy brown eyes. 

‘J don’t know that I have any particular 
feelings about him. I suppose if I were a 
woman I should either worship him, and 
perhaps have reason to curse him, or else 
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hate the sight of him. Being a man, per- 
haps I have only a vague mistrust of him. 
God knows why.” 

‘“‘T cannot quite fancy you as a woman,” 
said Helmore with a laugh, “though I 
daresay you would have been a successful 
one.” 

‘Probably a tart,” said Curteis with a 
meditative frown, ‘‘my sympathies are 
entirely with the criminal classes.” 

At that moment Major Thorndyke came 
in, Curteis greeted him coldly but civilly, 
and did not shake hands with him, and then 
languidly said he thought he would go into 
the next room and see what “all those 
other ruffans” were about, as he delicately 
expressed it; whilst Helmore stayed and 
chatted with Thorndyke who helped him- 
self to a whiskey and soda, with very little 
whiskey in it, from a big side table that 
was laid out with every sort of cold thing 
to eat and every form of drink.” 

Thorndyke glanced at all the food, which 
looked tempting enough in its silver dishes 
and fine old plate. 
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‘‘It seems rather a waste,” he said in 
that gentle voice he knew so well how to 
put on. ‘I fancy within a couple of 
hundred yards of here, there must be a 
good many who would give a year of their 
prospective lives to be able to eat their fill 
of all that.” 

“Tam sure they are welcome to it,” said 
Helmore who rather liked the other for 
saying that. ‘But I don’t quite know 
how one is to give it to them.” 

“Ah! that is the worst of it, and yet 
there was a poor creature outside as I came 
in, she looked of a better sort than you 
usually see at this hour. If I donot makea 
mistake there was starvation in her face.” 

“Shall I give her something?” said 
Helmore starting up, his kindly heart at 
once moved. 

“Shall I bring her in ? I know you 
hate women but she—she might interest 
you.” 

“Ves,” said Helmore, ‘‘ Wait a moment 
though,” and he rang the bell. His servant 
with the inscrutable face came in. 
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“You need not stay up,” Helmore said, 
‘We will wait on ourselves.” 

“Very good, Sir Philip,” said the man in 
an expressionless voice, and they heard the 
steps ofthe old staircase creak as he went up. 

“Damned prig,” said Thorndyke to 
himself. “If I had servants they might 
think what they damned well pleased.” 

“T think the coast is clear now,” said 
Helmore. ‘If you don’t mind bringing 
the poor woman in.” 

Thorndyke went out leaving the door 
open behind him and found the woman he 
had seen, still leaning against the railing. 
He looked at her carefully for a moment. 
She hardly seemed to notice him, but 
shivered slightly when he put his hand on 
her arm. ‘‘Come,” he said, ‘“ you are cold 
outside here, come in and have something 
to eat and drink.” 

She followed him without a word, walk- 
ing those few steps as if in a trance, though 
she staggered slightly as she entered the 
little entrance hall, and stood motionless 
as he shut the front door behind him, 
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He pushed open the door of the sitting- 
room and motioned to her to walk in. 
She went in dazed with the sudden light 
in which she found herself, and she heard 
her conductor say: ‘Here, Helmore, is 
someone who would like some of your 
supper. I am going to join the others,” 
which he did presently by the other door, 
smiling to himself, and well content that 
his host should be so occupied instead of 
watching the game. For Helmore himself 
rarely played, in fact it barely amused 
him and he only did it to make up the 
game. 

With a sort of shyness that he could not 
explain, Helmore was standing with his 
back to the door, and looking into the fire. 
At Thorndyke’s words he turned round 
and saw a frail delicate looking girl standing 
just inside the door, which closed behind 
her as he turned. In that instant he 
noticed the dead creamy pallor of the face 
and the large frightened eyes and the 
tremble on the small curved lips. 

‘Won't you come in?” he said. After- 
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wards it struck him that it was a stupid 
thing to have said as she was already 
there. She took half a step towards him 
then feebly put out her hand to the back 
of a chair swaying slightly. In an instant 
he saw that she was on the point of fainting, 
and stepping forwards he took her by the 
arm and placed her in the chair, gently 
but firmly. 

‘“‘T am so sorry,” she said with difficulty, 
‘only I am tired—so dreadfully tired—” 

Though her lips moved and her eyes 
looked appealingly at him, he could catch 
no more distinct words. He did perhaps 
the wisest thing, for turning quickly he 
walked to the supper table saying, “Sit 
still a moment—I am going to give you 
something that will pull you round.” 

Then he seized a Champagne bottle and 
cutting the string, the cork flew out with 
a sharp noise quite a quarter of its contents 
flying out over the carpet. 

“Ah! don’t do that,” he heard her say 
suddenly behind him, “ Don’t waste it—it 
is a human life,” 
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There was such a passion of entreaty in 
the voice suddenly grown strong that he 
turned and looked curiously ; but she had 
sunk back tremblingly in the chair with 
her hands over her eyes. 

“Drink it,” he said gently, holding a 
half filled tumbler to her. Her hand 
shook so much when she tried to hold the 
glass that he guided it himself to her 
mouth. ‘Go on,” he said almost roughly 
when she drew back after a couple of 
mouthfulls, and he stood there patiently 
while she slowly drank it. As she finished 
he saw that the terrible strained look had 
left her face and that there was some spark 
of life in those tired dark eyes. 

‘Now you must try and eat something,” 
he said as he held out to her a plate of 
foie-gras sandwiches. ‘‘Man cannot live 
by drink alone,” he most irreverently 
misquoted, with the idea of making her 
feel less shy with him. 

He noticed the little worn Suede gloves 
all white at the finger tips, as she took a 
sandwich. 
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“Ah!” she said, ‘‘I must not stop, it is 
so late, I have been so long away from 
him I—” 

‘Fat it first,” he said firmly, “and then 
I will hear why you want to go away, and 
I will not stop you.” 

So she ate it slowly, hesitatingly, as 
people do when for a long time they have 
had only too little. 

‘‘ Now tell me,” he said. 

“T cannot,” she said brokenly, “I am 
ashamed.” 

“Never mind. I thought perhaps it 
would help you if you knew that I did not 
mind what it was.” 

“God forgive me,” she cried passion- 
ately, “for thinking only of myself, when 
perhaps every moment he is dying, sinking 
for want of nourishment, what is my shame, 
my disgrace compared to his life. Listen, 
I came out up here amongst all those 
dreadful people—all that sadness—all that 
wickedness to beg—to beg—because my 
husband is dying, dying—do you under- 
stand,” and in her distress she stood feebly 
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up and put one little hand on his arm— 
“For God’s sake give me something—the 
doctor says his only chance is champagne 
and brandy every half hour—and I have 
none. Wearestarving. You perhaps have 
never known what it is to want anything— 
but try and think what this is to me—his 
life and mine—for so little, so little—Oh! 
don’t refuse to help me, do you think it is 
nothing to me to ask?” 

“T shall not refuse,” he said gently, 
“If I seemed to hesitate, it was only I was 
wondering what was best. Do you live 
far from here?” 

‘Oh, yes, a long way—in Canova Street, 
near Chelsea barracks.” 

He looked vaguely round the room till 
his eye lit on the big waste-paper basket near 
his writing-table, into which he hastily put 
two bottles of champagne andone of brandy. 
It was like him to take care that the wire 
was off the champagne and the corks only 
held by string, two dishes of sandwiches 
he turned hastily into the open evening 
paper that was lying in one of the deep 
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arm-chairs; which he made into a hasty 
and somewhat untidy parcel. 

“Sit still a moment,” he said as he went 
to the door leading into the dining-room. 
He opened it just wide enough to put his 
head in, and said, “‘ Wilfred just come here 
a moment,” and stood there with his hand 
on the handle till Curteis came out, so that 
no one in the inner room could have seen 
the slight dark figure in the chair. He 
closed the door firmly saying, ‘‘ Very sorry 
to interrupt your game, but—this lady is— 
is in a great hurry to get home to someone 
who is very ill. I have sent my man to 
bed. Run out, there’s a good fellow, and 
get a hansom, will you.” 

“All right,” said Curteis, and with 
scarcely a look at the figure in the chair he 
went out, and in a moment they hearda 
whistle in the street. Helmore hurriedly 
opened a drawer in his writing-table, and 
taking out a bundle of notes separated five 
“fivers,” which he crammed into an enve- 
lope. 

“Will you take this?” he said rather 
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shyly, ‘‘and mind you, if you are hum- 
bugging me I don’t care a straw, and if 
you are not, all the better.” 

“What is it?” she asked, for he had 
filled the envelgpe with his back to her. 

“Only a little money to go on with, till 
something turns up.” 

‘God reward you,” she said and for the 
first time bursting into tears, she stooped, 
and before he could prevent her, kissed 
his hand. 

“For God’s sake don’t do that,” he said 
almost roughly and flushing suddenly like a 
girl. ‘There is the cab,” as a clatter otf 
bells and horse’s hoofs sounded outside. 

“Will you tell me who you are?” she 
said very slowly and distinctly. 

“Helmore is my name—not that that 
matters.” 

“Thank you,” she said, “I shall not for- 
get. 

“The cab is here,” said Curteis coming 
in. 

“Thanks so much, old boy—I say, have 
you got any silver? I haven't any.” 
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Curteis pulled out a few odd coins, of 
which Helmore took half-a-crown. ‘Come 
on,” he said lifting up the basket with the 
wine in it, and the parcel under Curteis’ as- 
tonished eyes, and followed by Evelyn he 
went out, and Curteis heard the cab drive 
eff and the front door shut, and saw Hel- 
more come in again with rather a shy look 
on his face. He lit a cigarette and poured 
out a little whiskey and soda, whilst Curteis 
watched him with an amused look on his’ 
face which deepened into a smile when 
Helmore looked up and caught his eye. 

‘“Don’t be an ass,” said Helmore. 

“You are a good fellow,” said Curteis 
‘and she was extremly pretty.” 

“Was she? I really hardly noticed. I 
don’t think I should know her again if I 
were to see her. Let us hope she will 
reach the poor devil in time. She said he 
was dying.” 

“Oh! that was the reason she was out 
like that. How did she come in here?” 

“Thorndyke brought herin. He said he 
thought she looked half starved-—the man 
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must have some heart somewhere—though 
I know you don’t think so.” 

“It was an expensive way of doing a 
good turn.” 

‘My dear old boy, don’t say those sort 
of things ; after all, perhaps the man’s life is 
not too easy a one; one never knows how 
half the world suffers.” 

“T am sorry if I misjudge him—I really 
am,” he added, “but then you know, my 
mother was anxious that I should be a girl 
before I was born. Well it did not quite 
come off. The only attributes of the other 
sex I have got are terribly quick intutitions, 
and a rather spiteful way of seeing other 
people’s weak points.” 

‘You are incorrigible,” said Helmore 


with a laugh. 


CHAPTER. VI 


“Don’t you want to play?” said Hel 
more after a little desultory conversation, 
with a backward nod of his head to the 
room behind them whence there came 
occasionally sounds of the game in progress. 

‘No, I don't think so. I lost twenty-five 
pounds in those few minutes, about as much 
as I care to make a present to your gilded 
friends,” 

“ Do you want any?” said Helmore half 
getting up, ‘I have plenty of ready money 
in the room here.” He would willingly 
have mortgaged Helmore Place itself if 
necessary for his friend. 

“My dear old chap, a thousand times 
no,” answered Curteis with his smooth 
even voice, but with such a look of affec- 
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tion in his eyes as he let them rest for a 
moment on Helmore’s half recumbent 
figure, as no man, woman, or child had 
ever called out. 

“Tt is always there when you want it— 
you know?” 

“Yes,” he said gently, “I know.” 

They looked at each other in silence 
for a moment, and their thoughts, such as 
they were, remained unspoken by reason 
of a sudden clash of tongues in the next 
room, whilst Curteis’s quick ears caught 
amidst the tangle of sentences the one 
word “cheating.” The rush of words 
was followed by a dead silence, and 
for half a moment there was no sound 
save the muffled roar of the traffic in 
Piccadilly. 

“Good Lord!” said Helmore half start- 
ing up. At that moment the door between 
the rooms opened and Lord George Stair’s 
round face bereft of its usual pinkness 
looked in with a look of extreme disgust, 
and a certain amount of perplexity. 
“Philip,” he said in a hurried apologetic 
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voice, ‘‘ I am awfully sorry to bother you, 
but will you come in here a moment ?” 

Without a word Helmore, followed by 
Curteis, passed in. It was a_ horrible 
sight which most of those present never 
forgot. The game had stopped, and as 
Helmore came in there was dead silence, 
and everyone present, except one, looked 
up with a sort of expectancy on his face. 
That one was Thorndyke, who sat back in 
his chair with his arms folded, his eye- 
brows drawn together, accentuating the 
deep line between them, his face blood- 
less, but betraying otherwise no emotion 
except for the slight twitching of his 
moustache. 

The seat on one side of him was empty ; 
it had been where George Stair was 
sitting; the man on the other side of 
him had turned his back as much as 
possible and was drawing with extra- 
ordinary minuteness and apparent care 
a woman’s head on a scrap of paper. A 
pile of notes and gold was heaped up in 
front of Thorndyke. 
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“Tt is damned disagreeable what I’ve 
got to say,” said Stair, his slight stutter 
only giving weight to each word, “So I’d 
better get through with it as soon as 
possible.” Then he turned to Helmore 
and continued, ‘“‘I regret to say that this 
gentleman,” here he paused slightly on 
the last word and looked towards Thorn- 
dyke, “has thought it wise in playing the 
game to use methods of producing naturals, 
which are not ”—he, paused uncertain what 
words to use, or how to finish his sentence. 
‘Damn it, you know, Helmore, what I 
mean, there is no use in beating about the 
bush, he has been’”’—another pause, when 
the man who was drawing the woman’s 
head pronounced the word ‘cheating,” 
quite gently and dispassionately, looking 
at his drawing with his head on one side, 
as he gave it a finishing touch. He might, 
from the expression on his face, have been 
using the word “charming.” ‘ Unfortu- 
nately,” continued Lord George, in this 
most unfortunate business, no mistake 
can have been made—I only wish to. God 
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it were possible. But,” he added rather 
passionately, ‘I consider it damnable that 
it should have been done in your rooms.” 

“Is this true?” said Helmore in a voice 
that sounded not quite like his own. 

“They all say so,” answered Thorndyke 
without raising his eyes. 

There was a pause for a moment when 
Helmore said to him. ‘ Will you come 
in here,” signing towards the sitting-room 
with his head. Thorndyke rose, shook 
himself slightly, struck a match and lit his 
cigar which had gone out; then glanced 
at the pile of notes and money in front of 
him, uncertain whether to leave it or not. 
Helmore saw the glance, and added, 
“Bring all that with you please.” 

And the two passed into the sitting- 
room, and Helmore closed the door. 
They both remained standing, Helmore 
with his back to the fire, Thorndyke 
examining his nails with absorbed interest 
near a big standard lamp. 

“IT am to believe all this?” said Hel- 
more gently. 
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Thorndyke looked swiftly up, and said 
negligently, ‘I suppose so.” 

‘Why in God’s name did you do it, 
did you want money ?” 

“Want money?” repeated Thorndyke, 
‘was there ever one single moment in my 
cursed damnable life, when I did not want 
money. Ah, you,” he went on, “how 
should you know what itis to want? You, 
who all your life have always had every 
damned thing you wanted; what should 
you know or the pitiful shifts and worries 
of a life like mine. Ever since I went 
into the service as a boy—I am almost 
glad it is all over now—the end has 
come, nothing worse can ever be said of 
me.” 

‘Tam sorry,” said Helmore. 

“« Sorry—yes, I daresay in a sort of way 
you are sorry, but will you sleep the less 
comfortably when all those fellows have 
done talking this over, and you are alone? 
Will it make you eat less breakfast to- 
morrow—or enjoy your canter in the Park 
less in the morning. What will it all end 
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in? Perhaps in a year or two's time some- 
one will say, ‘‘Oh, I saw that man Thorn- 
dyke; you know the one I mean—the 
other day—looking pretty seedy and 
broke,” and you will say ‘poor devil,” 
and immediately forget all about him and 
his ruined life. Who will care? Not you. 
Why should you. Do you think I like 
cheating; do you think I did not feel the 
self-inflicted wound of it every day, every 
hour of the day. Do you think I did not 
watch everyone’s face when they said 
good-morning to me in the Park or in a 
club or elsewhere. Who will know the 
tortures I have suffered, feeling that every 
smooth-faced boy just out and about in 
London, if he knew it, had the right to 
cut me dead?” He stopped, not breath- 
less or excited, but calm, cold and unim- 
passioned, as he had trained himself to be. 

‘““What shall you do now?” said Hel- 
more. 

“Outer darkness, I suppose,” he said. 

‘““Give me that pile of money,” said 
Helmore, ‘ How much is it ?” 
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“Somewhere about four hundred,” he 
said as he handed it to him. 

“Had you taken any more?” asked 
Helmore avoiding his eyes and hating 
himself for asking the question. 

“ No—at least—yes, not much, but for 
God’s sake leave me something; don't 
push me out into this hell upon earth 
without a sou. You cannot leave me 
penniless.” For the first time there was 
a ring of pain in his voice, not, as 
Helmore saw, for the disgrace of thieving, 
but for the possibility of being without 
money, 

‘‘T did not intend to,” he said sadly, and 
then he turned and sitting at his writing- 
table opened a drawer and took out his 
cheque book, filling upa cheque for a thou- 
sand pounds. He handed it to Thorndyke, 
who glanced at it. There were no thanks 
in his look towards Helmore, only a certain 
look of surprise. He pulled out of one of his 
pockets a few crumpled notes and some 
loose gold, and put it on the table near 
him. Thank you,” he said almost sullenly 
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as he folded the cheque and put it in a 
waistcoat pocket. 

“T should suggest South Africa,” said 
Helmore without looking at him. 

“Ah! yes, that grave of reputations as it 
is called; only in this case it will probably 
be the grave of someone whose reputation 
had predeceased him. As I have taken 
your money, perhaps I ought also to take 
your advice. I think I will.” 

“T only say South Africa, because with 
a thousand pounds, possibly you might do 
something to make a future for yourself, 
for no other reason. I feel sure when | 
give those men in there their money back 
and ask them to hold their tongues about 
what has happened this evening, they will 
do so.” 

“Do you,” said Thorndyke, savagely, 
“then yours is a very trusting nature, for I 
know as surely as I stand here, one of them 
would tell some woman the story, and in 
ten days it would be in everyone’s mouth. 
Don’t all those sort of things come out 
through women. Did you ever know one 
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who could hold her tongue? I never did.” 

“J think it is rather late to discuss 
women’s frailties; or men’s sins for the 
matter of that, besides I must be going to 
see after those men in there. So I think 
I will wish you good-night,” said Helmore 
looking at his watch. 

Thorndyke looked at him fixedly for a 
moment, made half a step towards him, 
then turned and without a word went out. 
He had always in his heart rather disliked 
Helmore. Hehad hated his good looks, his 
youth, his fortune, but perhaps he had 
never hated him quite so much as at the 
moment when he placed the cheque in his 
pocket. 


CHAPTER VII 


Evetyn, when she reached Canova Street, 
with a wild hope in her heart that she 
might now save her husband, was doomed 
to the bitterest disappointment. When 
she reached the bedside, it was evident, 
even to her inexperienced eyes, that the 
poor dying spirit was already on the verge 
of entering the gates of the vast unknown 
land. She tried to make him swallow 
some of the wine she had brought, but 
at last was obliged to give it up. She 
was never sure even that he recognised 
her presence, though in after days she liked 
to think that for one moment there seemed 
a semi-conscious pressure in his hand as 
she held it. But he never opened his eyes, 
and as the hours of her watching passed 
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and daylight struggled sadly down that 
squalid street, and even as later, a little 
pallid sunlight reached that silent room, he 
sank, so gently, so silently and painlessly 
that she never knew the moment the spirit 
fled. 

A few hours later a telegram and her 
father’s lawyer arrived almost simultane- 
ously. The telegram was from Emily, to 
say that her father had died the previous 
day, and the lawyer having received one 
also to that effect with Evelyn’s address, 
had come round at once himself, like the 
kind-hearted man he was. He had heard 
that Evelyn was married, but beyond that 
bare fact knew nothing, and was inexpres- 
sibly shocked to find her in such a miserable 
place and in such evident want. When 
he asked her what her wishes were as 
regards the burial, he was for a moment 
surprised when she said she wished it to be 
in London, thinking that she would be sure 
to wish it to take place down at the little 
Welsh church at her home. 

‘Not there,” she said sadly, “I could 
not take my dearest there, to be buried in 
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the same grave with my father, for as you 
know he would never even see him, or 
speak to him, and cast us off entirely.” 

“T quite understand,” he said. “I will 
see to everything for you,” which he did, 
and three days later they drove together 
quite quietly, in an ordinary cab, to the 
sad little service in Kensal Green. Whilst 
on the same day, her father was buried 
amid the green Welsh marshes, the only 
onlookers being Emily and the doctor, who 
had driven out from Newport. 

A few days later Evelyn journeyed 
down there, reaching the little country 
station on a clear, spring afternoon. 
Emily met her at the station clothed in 
the deepest of crape, and a large white 
handkerchief with deep black border in 
her immense black gloved hand. Like all 
that class, she considered any diminution 
in the outward observance of mourning 
was an intentional slight to the dead, and 
she was determined that none of the 
country side should think that any respect 
was wanting to ¢he famzly, as she proudly 
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described the little that was left of a once 
powerful name, and estate. 

So she drove down in the pony carriage 
with the little, obstinate, shaggy, pony, 
(who had very much resented being 
caught), and having after many misgivings 
as to the fitness of it, clothed the rough 
farm youth in one of her master’s old black 
overcoats, she gave him strict orders to 
sit still in the back seat, holding the reins, 
and on no account to take off the rug 
which concealed his brown corduroy 
trousers, whilst she herself for fully twenty 
minutes before the arrival of the train, 
walked majestically up and down the 
platform in her new rustling black, and 
deep bordered handkerchief in hand, to 
the admiration of the half a dozen farmers’ 
wives who happened to be going into the 
nearest town. 

But all her pride and majesty vanished 
as the train slowly drew up, and she saw 
Evelyn’s pale face and large dark eyes 
looking for her. She could only clasp her 
tightly and with floods of tears murmur 
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inarticulate words, and with indifference 
she saw her black bordered handkerchief 
flutter away down the platform and 
trampled underfoot. 

Some few hours later in the still night 
air, fragrant and sweet, Evelyn wandered 
out into the old garden down those over- 
grown paths between the clipt yew hedges 
and reaching the last and lowest terrace 
leaned on the lichen grown stone balustrade. 
Not a leaf stirred, scarce a sound, except 
far away down on the marshes the sad 
querulous note of some wild bird. A dark 
heavy night, with the brooding warmth of 
the coming birth ofsummer. A great sense 
of rest and peace and security fell on her. 
“Ah! my dearest—my dearest—if you 
were only here. It has come like all 
things—too late,” she said passionately 
half aloud, 


CHAPTER VIII 


Two years have gone past since Evelyn 
Foster settled in her old home again that 
spring afternoon, and the days of rest and 
peace brought, as time the healer always 
does, a certain balm to her suffering 
mind. She had regained the old feeling 
of youthful buoyancy, and the look of 
health in those clear luminous eyes and 
delicate creamy skin. Forget that gentle 
kindly heart of her young husband she never 
could ; and there had been terrible hours 
of emptiness and longing for the love and 
tenderness he had given her so un- 
grudgingly ; long winter nights when she 
thought of him with all the passion of 
youth; and cloudless summer days when 
she used to wander down on the desolate 
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green marsh land beside the Severn, and 
try to picture to herself their meetings in 
the old days of their first love. 

But the old restlessness that she had 
felt as a child in that sad beautiful country 
had gone never to return, and she lived on 
day after day without any particular wish 
to move. 

Now and then she thought with a 
nervous horror of that awful night when 
she went out with German Alice prepared 
to make some vague, terrible sacrifice for 
the man she loved, and there were moments 
when the peace of the old garden in which 
she passed so much of her time, was broken 
with the sort of nightmare of that horrible 
crowd she remembered at the bottom of 
Regent Street with its fighting tawdry 
women, its flaring vice and dissolute men. 
Then the brightly lit and luxurious room 
in Clarges Street and kindly manner of 
the tall man with those earnest eyes and 
friendly voice. Nor could she ever forget 
the hawklike rather cruel face of the man 


who had befriended her, and led her in; 
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though somehow the remembrance of that 
man made her nervous and uneasy. 

The day before she left London, she 
had gone into a stationer’s shop and 
looked out in a Court Guide to see what 
Helmore’s Christian name was, and the 
number of the street. For her mind had 
been too much upset and anxious to notice 
as she went in or out. 

Then she put the same five banknotes 
that he had given her in an envelope and 
addressed them to him. On half a sheet 
of paper which she enclosed with them she 
wrote. ‘Your kindness was too late to 
save a life. The woman you helped is 
not ungrateful, and is now beyond the 
reach of want, but she will never forget.” 
She did not sign it and wrote no address, 
and when night came she walked to 
Clarges Street herself and put it in the 
letter-box of the door. 

The morning she left she went round 
to see German Alice, whom she found in a 
very dishevelled condition and full of 
apologies for having lost sight of her that 
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terrible night. Evelyn gave her fifty 
pounds, with which she promised to go 
back to her own people in Germany, but 
later on in the day in a_ second-hand 
clothes shop she saw a sealskin jacket, 
which was much too small for her. How- 
ever she could not resist it; bought it and 
struggled into it, and then feeling she had 
made a plunge, went further and bought 
several pounds worth of hideous Abyssinian 
gold chains, brooches, and bracelets, which 
she fastened all over her good-natured 
but unattractive person, and disported 
herself in the streets thus adorned to her 
own great contentment; and finally aban- 
doned all idea of returning to the Father- 
land. 

It had been a long hard winter, this last 
one, all over England, though perhaps the 
frost and cold is felt less cruelly by the 
Severn than elsewhere. For the soft air 
is nearly always moist that blows up from 
the Bristol Channel, and when once the 
frost is gone the spring in that level green 
land is a thing to dream of. During the 
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winter, however, there had been many a 
day when the hunting had been stopped, 
and Lord Gwent’s hounds were finishing 
their season rather later then usual. With 
great consideration for the farmers, the 
Master made a point of finishing early 
in the season, so that the springing crops 
should not be trampled on, but this year 
everything being later they were fully 
three weeks behind the usual time, and a 
clear soft afternoon Emily rushed into 
Evelyn’s drawing-room, with an excited 
face and told her that ‘“‘ Deed to goodness 
John Jones had just seen the hunted fox 
slink along under the wall at the bottom 
of the garden and out through the 
farm buildings,” and that Turpin, the wall- 
eyed sheep-dog had been so frightened 
at the sudden apparition in his kingdom 
that he had bolted like a mad thing, in at 
the kitchen door, where he remained 
barking furiously, and she added that 
John Jones heard the hounds and that he 
thought they would soon be here,” and 
that she thought “it would do Miss 
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Evelyn a sight of good to see the gentle- 
men and horses go by.” 

Evelyn rose rather unwillingly from the 
piano, where she had been trying over 
some new songs, and to please Emily 
allowed herself to go down through the 
garden till she reached the lowest terrace 
that looked over the few grass fields that 
belonged to the house. When she got 
there and leaned over the balustrade she 
saw John Jones, the red-haired young 
Welshman (who did odd jobs about the 
place, such as milking the cows, driving 
the rough pony to Newport for provisions, 
and helping in the garden) standing on a 
gate to the left waving his battered hat, 
and cheering on a few couple of hounds 
that had come up and were straggling 
through the gate. 

This gate and a rather stiff fence ran 
down the hill at right-angles to the terrace 
wall, having on the landing side a rather 
deep ditch with irregular and broken banks; 
after heavy rains it was a rushing torrent, 
but now there was only a moderate amount 
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of water. The gate where the red-haired 
youth was standing was never used (there 
being one at the bottom of the field), and 
had been firmly nailed up with a bit of 
hoop iron many years ago, by the old 
Squire’s orders. Never hunting himself, 
and having once lost a few head of poultry 
by a marauding fox, he had said that as 
long as he could help it no hounds should 
go through his land, of course this had 
been repeated to the Master, who already 
was not too well disposed to the cynical 
owner of Veddw, and so it came about that 
they dropped each other's acquaintance. 
They rarely met, and never since quite a 
child had Evelyn set eyes on Lord Gwent ; 
though she remembered quite distinctly 
many years ago, after her mother had 
suddenly disappeared, when she was out 
in one of the lanes collecting primrose 
roots for her garden, two tall gentlemen 
stopping and speaking to the blushing 
and curtseying Emily as they rode by, 
and asking her whose child she was; and 
she heard one say to the other, “‘ The same 
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eyes as that poor thing.” She did not 
know that they were speaking of her 
mother, but she noticed a look pass 
between them, and a rather angry toss of 
the head that Emily gave as they rode on. 

She asked who they were and Emily 
replied rather shortly that they were Lord 
Gwent and his brother. 

‘‘But what did they mean about a poor 
thing with eyes?” said Evelyn with childish 
persistency. 

“Don’t ask no questions, and you'll hear 
no stories,” said Emily with such unusual 
tartness, that Evelyn stared at her with 
her large eyes full of astonishment. Where- 
upon Emily put down the basket half filled 
with plants and kissed thechild passionately, 
saying tearfully, half aloud, “I for one, 
don’t blame her, that devil would have 
driven anyone to it.” 

“Was it the same devil that drove the 
pigs down the steep hill into the sea?” 
asked Evelyn, ‘I would not have gone 
and be choked if I had been them,” she 
added meditatively. 
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“] think he must have been a near re- 
lation,” said Emily with a grim humour, 
which would have delighted the Squire had 
he heard it. 

‘‘There seem to be a lot of devils about, 
but I can’t see them ever,” replied Evelyn. 

‘It’s only the grown-ups that can.” 

“Tt seems a long time to wait,” said the 
child. At that moment Emily upset the 
basket of plants, and Evelyn in scolding 
her for her carelessness forgot the interest- 
ing subject of devils, though the incident 
never quite faded from her mind, and 
when presently Lord Gwent’s brother, 
Colonel St. Lewis, galloped up with one of 
the whips she recognised him at once. 

They halted for a moment the far side 
of the nailed up gate, which John Jones 
was vainly trying to lift from its hinges. 
Seeing that it was immovable, Colonel St. 
Lewis trotted down the fence a few yards 
and having picked a likely spot turned his 
horse twenty yards or so away into the 
field and sitting down into his saddle dug 
his spurs in and came at it in a way which 
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meant business. It was a nasty jump 
owing to the crumbling bank on the landing 
side but the horse cleared it by a foot or 
so. The hounds by this time were well 
past the terraced garden and turning 
sharply were streaming through the farm 
buildings in full cry, the fox having gone 
across the open at the back of the house. 

The whip who had come up behind 
Colonel St. Lewis, and the rest of the 
straggling field saw that it was easier and 
quicker to get after the hounds by passing 
behind the house and farm buildings, so 
instead of following Colonel St. Lewis, 
turned, sharply to their right and were 
soon out of sight behind the house. 

Evelyn was thinking of returning to her 
music, when Emily’s excited voice said, 
‘There be another gentleman coming,” so 
she stayed and watched the red coat coming 
across the grass. 

The rider had from a distance evidently 
noticed the spot where Colonel St. Lewis 
had got over, for he made straight for it, 
but probably not knowing the size of the 
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ditch on the far side from him, went too 
slowly at it, and his horse pecked on landing 
on the rotten crumbling bank and turned 
a complete somersault, rolling over his 
rider. In a moment the horse was up 
again, and shaking himself galloped off to 
the further side of the field with a mud 
covered head, to the great excitement of 
the rough Welsh pony, who indulged in a 
series of kicks in the face of the uninvited 
guest. 

The man in pink lay immovable on his 
face. The whole thing happened so 
quickly under Evelyn’s frightened eyes, 
that for a moment she stood gazing at that 
motionless inert figure not forty yards away. 
She saw John Jones stumbling through the 
mud and heavy ground towards it before 
she realized that perhaps some horrible 
thing had happened 

“Quick, Emily, run up to the house and 
get some brandy,” she said, and hastily un- 
latching a little iron gate in the terrace wall, 
_she ran down the half-a-dozen steps into 
the field. John Jones reached the scene of 
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could, for he caught the horse that had been 
the cause of the accident and galloped off as 
hard as he could to the telegraph office, 
knowing that he would save at least a 
quarter of an hour by not going on the 
willing but slow pony. 

When the doctor arrived an hour later, 
he found the patient still unconscious, but 
the blue colour had faded from the face, 
and the wound had stopped bleeding. 

Emily with the help of the other two 
maidservants, who made up Evelyn’s modest 
establishment, had in the meantime moved 
some of the furniture out of the room and 
brought down a bed from one of the up- 
stairs rooms and lit a small fire, for the 
room seemed cold and cheerless. 

With tender hands Evelyn had washed 
away all the mud from that still, sleeping 
face, noticing unconsciously the strong 
beauty of the statuesque features, the 
curved clean-shaved lips and delicate well- 
bred nose, and the hair dark and crisp that 
grew low on the temples. With faltering 
hands she cut away the hair round the 
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deep gash on the temple, and sponged the 
wound with warm water, and all the while 
she was conscious in some vague way that 
the face was not unknown to her. 

When the doctor came in, he made 
a cursory examination, and viewed with 
evident appreciation the preparations that 
had been made, and told Evelyn that with 
Emily’s help he would undress and put the 
poor man to bed, saying he could make no 
more examination till the clothes were off. 

So Evelyn went into her little drawing- 
room and sat there in the dusk waiting to 
hear the verdict of the doctor, whilst one 
of the maids brought her some tea, and 
shortly afterwards returned with an excited 
face to say that Lord Gwent had ridden 
up and was asking if Mrs. Foster could 
see him. 

Presently he came in splashed and muddy 
and saying how sorry he was to trouble her, 
but that he had heard that Sir Philip Hel- 
more, who was staying with him, had met 
_with an accident and had been carried into 
her house. In the gathering dusk he did 
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not notice her sudden pallor, as she heard 
the name of the man who was now lying 
in an unconscious condition within her 
walls. But he saw that she avas nervous 
and could hardly speak, and he put it down 
to the shock of the whole thing. 

“T’m afraid he is very badly hurt,” she 
said presently, “the doctor is putting him 
to bed, and he has been some time with 
him.” 

“Tf you don’t mind I will wait and hear 
what he says,” said Lord Gwent, “ perhaps 
it will be better not to disturb him a he 
has finished.” 

At that moment the doctor came in, and 
after having greeted Lord Gwent asked 
Evelyn if she could send a telegram for 
him, as a nurse must come out at once 
from Newport. 

“Don’t you think my old nurse could 
do all that is necessary?” asked Evelyn. 

“T fear not, for at present it looks a 
serious case.” 

‘“My second horseman, who is outside, 
will take any wire or message you wish,” 
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said Lord Gwent. So a telegram was 
written and sent. 

When that was done, the doctor told 
them, that the patient was still unconscious 
probably from the blow on the head, that 
his right leg was broken above the ankle, 
but that it was. only a Simple fracture, and 
as yet he could not tell whether there were 
any internal injuries. 

“It was a dreadful sight,” said Evelyn, 
“the horse seemed to roll right over him.” 

“ Ah! that was what I feared.” 

Lord Gwent then asked whether it were 
possible to move him to the castle ; where- 
upon the doctor said that the idea of any 
movement was impossible. Lord Gwent 
turned to Evelyn, and said, ‘“‘I am so very 
sorry that you should be put to all this incon- 
venience, but you see, as the doctor says, 
we must not dream of moving him.” 

“Tt is the last thing I should think of,” 
said Evelyn, “there are plenty of rooms 
here, and I daresay he will be too ill to 
notice that the library where he is, has only 
been hastily turned into a bed-room,” 
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“Do you think it is serious enough that 
I should telegraph to his mother Lady 
Helmore?” 

“I think it is serious, but till he regains 
consciousness I cannot tell whether there 
is futher trouble than probable concussion 
of the brain and the broken leg.” 

‘Then I think I will write and not tele- 
graph,” said Lord Gwent, adding, ‘ You 
will be staying here some little time I sup- 
pose.” 

“Oh, yes, in any case till the nurse 
comes, and I will call in at the castle on my 
way home, and tell your lordship how he 
goes on. What did you say was the 
gentleman’s name?” 

Lord Gwent had not said any name, but 
he saw no reason why he should not gratify 
the little doctor’s curiosity, and said, ‘Sir 
Philip Helmore ; he is staying with me for 
a few days, and,” he added with a smile at 
Evelyn, “I fear he is likely to be longer in 
these parts than he expected.” 

Then the doctor returned to his patient, 
and Lord Gwent before leaving said how 
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sorry he was that Evelyn should be saddled 
with such an anxiety and added, that if 
Lady Helmore came down to the castle to- 
morrow he knew that Evelyn would let her 
come over to see her son. 

Evelyn immediately said she hoped that 
Lady Helmore would come and stay at 
Veddw, adding that she felt sure the 
mother would not mind putting up with 
any little inconvenience in a small house- 
hold, sooner than be at a distance from her 
son. 

“Tt is not that,’ said Lord Gwent, 
‘only I feel ashamed that you should 
suddenly have all this thrust upon you, 
and the trouble of looking after strangers.” 

An hour later Sir Philip’s valet came 
over from the castle bringing every sort of 
thing that he thought his master might 
want, and a good many he was fated not 
to use for many a day. 

The nurse had come before him, and 
his look of anxiety and tremble in his voice 
when he was told that at present he must 
not go into the sick room showed Evelyn 
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that Sir Philip was a good master. He 
begged that he might be allowed to stay 
the night at Veddw, saying that he would 
sleep anywhere or sit up in the kitchen, 
sooner than leave his master (though Lord 
Gwent had purposely ordered him to come 
back to the castle so that the burden and 
expense of a suddenly increased household 
should not fall more heavily than necessary 
on Evelyn). 

To to the great delight of the maids a 
room was ordered for him, and for some 
time after, everything in their minds was 
dated from the accident, or before or after 
Mr. Watson came. To them the whole 
affair was an exciting incident, more 
entrancing than a funeral and almost as 
interesting as a wedding. 

The doctor left about eight o'clock, 
refusing anything in the shape of dinner, 
as during the last hour, consciousness had 
been slowly returning to that crushed body 
and weary brain, and before he left he was 
able to tell Evelyn that there was nothing 
worse than concussion of the brain, and the 
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broken leg, and that absolute quite was 
necessary. Watson the valet tackled the 
doctor as Evelyn was saying goodnight to 
him in the hall, and begged so earnestly 
that he. might go into the sick-room that 
Evelyn told the doctor that she thought 
he was to be trusted to be noiseless. 
Watson watched the doctor’s face like a 
dog looking for a kind word, and when 
Evelyn’s entreaty procured the wished for 
permission, his look of gratitude to her 
was too deep for words. 

Before Evelyn went to bed, she went to 
an old cabinet, carved and inlaid with 
tortoiseshell, and unlocking it took out of it 
a rough, homespun shooting jacket that 
Jack used often to wear. She pressed it 
to her cheek and lips, with a half sob, before 
she put it round her, holding the sleeves 
crossed over her breast; and stepped out 
through the windew into the soft spring 
night. There was no moon, and no wind, 
everything seemed asleep as she stood on 
the paved terrace that ran along the front 
of the old house. Faint streaks of light 
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shewed over the tops of the shutters of the 
library where that poor tired body lay. 

“Sir Philip Helmore,” she said to 
herself with a little shiver at the name, 
then she sighed deeply as she rubbed her 
smooth young cheek against the rough 
up-turned collar of the coat round her. 

“Ah! my dearest my dearest,” she 
said aloud, ‘it was for you—for you.” 
And she pressed her arms tightly against 
the empty sleeves on her breast, almost 
trying to cheat herself into the fancy that 
those strong, young arms were round her 
again, 


CHAPTER IX 


THE invalid and Evelyn both passed rather 
restless nights, though for very different 
reasons. He, poor man, was feverish and 
at times not quite himself, and when 
conscious, suffered acutely, both in the 
broken leg, and in his neck, which had 
been rudely jarred by the fall, but as day- 
light broke he fell into a heavy restful 
sleep, and was still asleep when the nurse 
came out of his room at eight o’clock and 
allowed the faithful Watson, of inscrutable 
face, to take her place. Evelyn, after 
broken dreams and constant wakings, 
found herself widely awake soon after 
daylight, and recognised the impossibility 
of going to sleep again. That name and 
the sight of him lying in that state of | 
unconsciousness, brought back only too 
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vividly her husband’s death and the terrible 
night she went through prior to it. She 
could only lie still and try to force herself 
to think calmly of it. She knew that 
before long she and Sir Philip would 
have to meet, and she tried to think in 
what way she would meet him. She 
hardly dared hope that he would not 
recognise her. Had she known how 
great had been his indifference to women 
all his life, she might have felt less 
frightened, and happier in the idea that 
he had perhaps forgotten what she was 
like. Nor did it occur to her how 
greatly she herself had changed in appear- 


ance since, as a pale, half starved, and“ °, 


terror stricken girl, she had visited his 
rooms. The two years that had passed 
since that time had materially altered her, 
bringing roundness and a look of health to 
that delicate skin, and an alertness to those 
soft liquid eyes. Also her figure had filled 
out, giving a slender dignity which was 
certainly not there when she so pitifully 
begged for help. What had been a 
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terrible crisis in her life had been only an 
incident in his, and almost blotted out by 
the disagreeable termination of the evening, 
in the discovery of Major Thorndyke’s 
cheating at cards. Certainly he had been 
surprised three days later to receive his 
bank notes back, and for a moment or two 
wondered what manner of woman was this, 
who perambulated the streets at night, 
and yet was honest enough to return the 
money, and then he almost forget the 
whole affair. 

Evelyn’s breakfast was taken up to her 
by Emily, who was in her most talkative 
mood, and much distressed at her mistress’s 


nevertheless on the whole very delighted 
that the accident should have happened; as 
the ‘poor nobleman,” as she would insist 
upon calling him, was not dangerously ill. 
She felt that very distinctly it added im- 
portance to Veddw that one of Lord Gwent's 
guests should be under their roof, and that 


his Lordship himself had called there 


yesterday, and now at this minute one of 


ey 


_-rather languid and tired appearance, but > 
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his grooms was sitting in the kitchen, with 
tea and hot buttered toast before him, 
waiting to take back an account to the 
castle of Sir Philip's condition, and that 
the other two maids were giving, for at 
least the twentieth time, detailed accounts 
of the accident, though neither of them, as 
a point of fact, had witnessed it. 

She was quite determined that Miss 
Evelyn, as she still called her, should not 
wear the ordinary black serge in which she 
was generally dressed, and insisted upon 
her putting on a pale grey gown, which 
was her first attempt at leaving off 
mourning ; and when Evelyn pleaded for 
black or plain blue serge, she told her that 
it was bad for sick people to see black, and 
that they were all the better for being 
brightened up. 

When Evelyn suggested that it was not 
necessary that she should go into the sick 
room; Emily was down upon her at once 
and said, ‘‘ Lord, Miss, I shouldn’t have 
thought you'd have been so hard-hearted— 
what, not go and see the poor nobleman 
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as is so to speak a stranger within your 
gates, why, if we did what the Bible says 
you'd be pouring in oil and wine—not that 
I hold much with the wine, but oil is 
wonderful healing.” 

Of course there was no more to be said 
after this, and Evelyn allowed the grey 
dress to be put over her head, and later 
on went down and interviewed the little 
doctor, who pronounced himself quite 
satisfied with his patient’s progress, saying 
that he was to be kept quiet and that he 
would be coming out in the evening again 
to see him and possibly loosen slightly the 
bandages on the leg, of whose tightness 
the patient complained. 

Evelyn wrote a note to Lord Gwent, 
giving what meagre news there was, and 
again offered to put up Lady Helmore 
should she be coming down, saying that 
probably she would like for a time at least 
to be near her son. 

The note was duly conveyed by Emily 
to the smart young groom, whose departure 
was witnessed with great interest by the 
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other two maid-servants, who stood at the 
back door as he rode off. Before he 
turned the corner out of the stable yard, 
he turned in his saddle and kissed his 
hand to them. 

‘“There’s imperence,” said one, and the 
other remarked, 

“Well he is a cure,” and then went 
about their work feeling that at last, life 
was beginning to have dazzling vistas for 
them. 

Evelyn felt unable to settle to anything, 
and had an insatiable longing to sit down 
to the piano, and soothe her rather dis- 
turbed mind with music, but felt that, of 
course, such a thing was out of the 
question; so later on, before luncheon, 
went out into the pretty old garden and 
plucked as many violets as she could find, 
and filling two glass bowls with them, sent 
them to Sir Philip’s room by the faithful 
Watson, whom she found sitting rather 
disconsolately outside, and to whom she 
gave orders to put one near the bedside. 
When he came out again he brought a 
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message of thanks from Sir Philip and 
expressed a hope that perhaps Mrs. Foster 
would not mind coming and seeing him 
after luncheon, as he wished to thank her 
personally for all the trouble he had 
caused her. 

She said she would come about three 
o'clock, and then sat down to her luncheon. 
She tried to force herself to eat something, 
but found it was almost impossible, and at 
last was obliged to give it up. 

Emily was much annoyed, and began to 
feel that perhaps the accident was not 
entirely a blessing, if it were going to make 
Miss Evelyn ill. 

“T am only a little nervous,” said 
Evelyn. ‘I shall be all right when I have 
seen him, and got it over.” 

“T don't see that he has any cause to 
expect you to go and see him, as if he had 
not given us trouble enough; what with 
upsetting the whole house, and doctors 
and nurses, and grooms riding over from 
the castle and making so free, I shall have 
trouble enough, I can see, with Liza and 
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Hann; there’s no holding them to-day. 
Why should you go and see him? he ought 
to be on his bended knees thanking God 
that he was not cut off in the flower of his 
youth,” said Emily with considerable tart- 
ness, which was so different a point of 
view from that she had taken earlier in 
the day, that Evelyn could not help smiling 
as she said gently, 

‘“T think the least I can de is to go and 
see the stranger within the gates.” 

“That’s as may be, but not for fifty 
strangers if it is to make my precious ill.” 

‘Oh, I’m not ill ; you will see I shall be 
all right to-morrow.” 

At three o'clock, with a shrinking heart, 
and rather a trembling hand, Evelyn 
knocked at the library door, which was 
opened by the professional nurse, who with 
a smile said, ‘Sir Philip has been asking 
for you.” 

A screen had been placed at the bottom 
of the bed, so that from the door nothing 
could be seen, and it was not till she came 
round, that Evelyn saw Sir Philip, who 
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was half-sitting, propped up with two large 
pillows. He made a slight movement to 
get into a more upright position. 

“Don’t move please,” said Evelyn, as 
she stepped quickly to the side of his bed, 
and held out her hand. 

‘‘T am so dreadfully sorry,” he said with 
a smile which showed two rows of the most 
perfect teeth, and then sank back on the 
pillows with a contraction of pain on his 
face. 

‘ You must really not attempt to move, 
must he, nurse?” said Evelyn, ‘ besides,” 
she added, “there is nothing to be sorry 
about, except for the long tedious time you 
have before you.” 

‘‘Oh, but there is. I cannot tell you 
how ashamed I am of giving so much 
trouble to you and your servants.” 

The nurse pushed forward a chair, and 
Evelyn sat down, and in the sight of his 
evident distress and look of pain, she 
suddenly forgot her own nervousness. 
They looked at each other for a moment 
with a certain curiosity, she noting the 
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white patch of plaster on the temple, and 
the rather drawn look under the deep-set 
brown eyes, which showed no sign of re- 
cognition in them, to her great relief—and 
he feeling a languid surprise that she should 
be so young a woman. Somehow he had 
pictured to himself something quite dif- 
ferent, perhaps the rather strong-minded 
masculine woman who managed her own 
household and farm, and who wore thick 
boots and tailor-made clothes, and here 
within a yard of him was a slender high- 
bred girl with luminous eyes and a faint 
colour that came and went with startling 
rapidity as she spoke. He noticed too, 
the little slight, pointed fingers that lay 
motionless on the arms of the high-backed 
carved chair 

“Does the wound on your head hurt 
much?” she said rapidly ‘I am afraid 
I cut away too much of your hair, but it 
was bleeding so dreadfully.” 

“Did you do it?” he asked with sur- 
prise, “how awfully kind of you, I had no 
idea—I thought that little doctor had done 
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it—” then he added with a smile, “it only 
shows that I owe you more than even I 
thought I did.” 

‘“The doctor was such a long time 
coming, and I was afraid that some of the 
mud had got into the wound.” 

“TI see,” he said, “it is no use trying to 
say thank you, I have not even said how 
grateful I am for these lovely violets you 
sent in.” 

“Oh! that is nothing; there are no 
others in the garden just now; everything 
is so backward this year.” 

“J like them best of all. In my own 
place I insist upon having them all the 
year round.” 

“But can they be grown like that?” 

“Oh! yes. I have a treasure of a head 
gardener, a dour Scotchman, but he does 
understand violets, and out of season he 
forces them under glass.” 

“Tsaw you had some big almost red 
ones in your coat when you were lying on 
the grass after the fall, but I supposed they - 
came from the castle gardens.” 
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“No, my man sends me a tin box full 
every day, wherever I am.” 

“How very extravagant of you,” she 
said with a smile. 

‘‘Oh, I don’t think so; I cannot imagine 
a more harmless way of spending twopence 
halfpenny, and I never open the box with- 
out remembering what I heard a woman 
say at some hunt ball years ago, to a very 
dull-looking partner, ‘I do love violets, 
they are the only things that don’t deceive 
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us. 

“What did she mean by that?” said 
Evelyn with a little laugh. 

‘“‘T never quite knew, and I am sure her 
heavy-looking partner did not ” 

At that moment there was a discreet 
knock at the door, and the nurse, who was 
doing elaborate tatting by the window, 
crossed the room and disappeared behind 
the screen. Presently she came _ back, 
saying Mr. Watson would like to speak to 
Sir Philip for a moment. 

“All right, come in Watson,” he said, 
slightly raising his voice. 
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In a moment Watson appeared as 
noiselessly as Hamlet’s ghost. 

“A telegram from Mr. Curteis, Sir 
Philip; seen the account of your accident 
in the paper, wishes to know how you are, 
telegram been sent on from the castle.” 

“Wire back in my name saying doing 
very well and hope to be about in a few 
days.” 

“Very good, Sir Philip,” said the in- 
scrutable-faced one, and noiselessly with- 
drew. ; 

“Mr. Curteis is a great friend of mine,” 
he said in an explanatory manner to Evelyn 
‘and if I had not said I should be about 
in a few days, we should have had him 
bundling down here, and running in and 
out of your house, whether you liked it or 
not.” 

‘“‘T am sure he would be very welcome;’ 
said Evelyn with asmile, “ when you are 
a little better you will get bored if you don’t 
see some of your friends.” 

‘“T don’t think so,” he said gently. “I 
am not easily bored, and perhaps some- 
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times, when you have nothing to do, you 
will come and talk to me. In fact, I am 
not sure it is not your duty as my hostess, 
though I am an uninvited guest. Is not 
that impertinent?” he added, “just the 
sort of thing Wilfred Curteis would say, 
only no one minds what he says.” 

“Don’t they?” said Evelyn with a little 
laugh. “1 wonder why.” 

‘‘Oh, some people can say anything to 
anyone ; it is a sort of gift from the gods.” 

“T am always afraid of gifts from the 
gods, for I think the law of compensation 
would deprive you of other things.” 

“You mean that talent and money 
hardly ever go together.” 

“T was not thinking exactly of those 
two gifts, but they will do as well as others 
for an example.” 

‘Wilfred certainly has not too much of 
the latter.” 

“J think I like poor people best,” said 
Evelyn meditatively, watching uncon- 
sciously the busy fingers of the nurse at 
the window. 
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“Well, of course, we are told that the 
rich will have difficulties at the gates of the 
next world, but it does seem rather hard, 
if from no fault of your own you have in- 


herited a fortune, that to those difficulties 
are to be added the dislike of Mrs. Foster 


whilst on earth.” 

‘‘T did not use the word dislike. I meant 
that naturally one turns perhaps with more 
sympathy to those in trouble.” 

‘Surely a broken head, and a broken 
leg, and the loss of the little hunting that 
is left this season, ought to count for some- 
thing.” 

‘“Well—I shall leave you now, and per- 
haps as compensation, providence will give 
you a little sleep after your feverish night.” 

She rose with a rather heightened colour 
but with a kindly look at the disappointed 
face. 

“But I’m not at all feverish,” he said, 
baring his strong wrist, “you cannot see 
any pulse jumping up and down there.” 

“Of course not,” she said, “you only 
tell a pulse by the touch.” 
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“But you will come again?” he asked 
anxiously as she was disappearing round 
the screen, 

“Oh! yes, I will come again, but I am 
sure nurse thinks as I do, that you have 
talked quite long enough.” 


CHAPTER X 


Asout six o'clock Evelyn, who was sitting 
over a small fire in the drawing-room, 
heard the sound of wheels on the carriage 
drive, and shortly afterwards Emily an- 
nounced Lady Helmore, and there walked 
in a tall grey-haired woman with gentle, 
large brown eyes, and a delicate com- 
plexion, who said as she shook hands : . 

‘“‘T know you will forgive me for coming 
so unceremoniously, but I was anxious 
about my son, and when I got Lord 
Gwent's letter this morning I left London 
by the first train, and drove straight here 
from Newport. Lord Gwent has kindly 
asked me to stay there, so I know you will 
understand.” : 

There was a great charm about her even, 
low voice, and Evelyn felt that there was a 
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possibility of great affection in it, and that 
great as the anxiety was there was nothing 
hysterical, in the little tremor as she said 
the words ‘my son,’ and she felt almost 
that tears were not far from her eyes when 
she thought of the anxiety the poor mother 
had felt all through the long railway journey 
from London. 

“T have only good news to give you, 
Lady Helmore; and I am glad you came 
straight here. Sir Philip is doing very 
well. Hehad rather a feverish night, but is 
quite comfortable I think. I ‘went and sat 
with him a little this afternoon, and he 
seemed in good spirits.” 

“Can I see him?” asked Lady Helmore 
with suppressed eagerness, “I won't if you 
think it bad for him,” she added quietly 
but looking at Evelyn with such intensely 
anxious eyes, that she hastened to re- 
assure her saying : 

‘Oh! yes, I will take you to him.” 

“T will go away directly afterwards, 
said Lady Helmore gently. 

“Why should you?” said Evelyn put- 
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ting her hand on Lady Helmore’s arm, 
“do you think I don’t understand what 
you are suffering now.” 

‘“Yes, my dear, I think you do,” she said 
with a little catch in her voice which be- 
trayed how great had been her anxiety all 
day. 

‘“‘T won't offer you any tea now. When 
you have seen him, you will be able to 
think of yourself” 

‘Take me to him,” said Lady Helmore 
and she stooped and kissed Evelyn, seeing 
that she understood. 

Evelyn knocked softly at the library 
door, and Sir Philip’s voice said quite 
strongly. 

“Come in.” 

“I have brought someone to see you,” 
said Evelyn not going further than the 
door, and she motioned Lady Helmore in. 
As she was closing the door she heard Sir 
Philip’s voice say : 

‘‘ Mother, how on earth did,”—she heard 

“no more for the door was shut, but there 
was such a sound in his voice of affection 
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that tears rose to her eyes as she went 
back to her seat by the fire. oa 

“Would she have kissed me like that ?” 
she said sadly to herself, “if she had known 
how I had gone to his rooms in Clarges 
Street. Would either of them care even 
to speak to me, if they knew Oh! Jack, 
dearest and kindest, you, I know would 
have forgiven me.” 

A sudden depression fell on her, feeling 
as she did how alone—how terribly alone 
she was in the world; and the bitterness 
of it seemed greater when she thought of 
how much those two were to each other, 
in the other room. She sat there in the 
dark ruminating sadly enough till Emily 
came in with the lamps and drew the 
curtains. She looked at Evelyn critically 
as she moved about the room, and saw 
that veiled look in the eyes, which told her 
quick affectionate perceptions, that her 
mistress had been thinking of the sad time 
she had gone through two years ago. 
Though Evelyn had never told her to what 
a depth of poverty and misery she had 
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descended, she knew to some extent that 
life had been too hard to those two young 
people and that one had sunk under it. 

‘‘Perhaps her ladyship would like a cup 
of tea when she comes out?” she ventured, 
more with the hope of rousing Evelyn 
from her state of evident depression, than 
from any interest in Lady Helmore. 
Though she had seen at a glance that she 
was what she always designated as veed 
grand. 

“ Of course,” said Evelyn rousing herself. 
“, had forgotten all about it. I know she 
would. Bring it in when I ring” 

‘‘ Ah! there is the doctor, I’ll be bound,” 
Emily said as carriage wheels were plainly 
heard driving up. 

When he entered the house he went 
straight into Sir Philip’s room, and shortly 
afterwards Lady Helmore joined Evelyn. 

“Well,” said Evelyn after she had placed 
her in a comfortable chair and poured her 
out some tea. “Doesn't he look better 
than you expected?” 

‘Yes, poor boy, though very pale: of 
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course you had never seen him before, so 
you would not notice the difference. The 
doctor was going to loosen the bandages 
on his leg, he complains that they hurt him. 
He is wonderfully patient, more so than 
most men are,” she added with a look of 
motherly pride. ‘He would hardly talk 
about himself at all, or the accident, he is 
dreadfully worried at all the extra trouble 
he is giving to you and your servants. He 
told me how good you had been to him. 
Indeed, I cannot thank you enough.” 

“Please don’t try,” interrupted Evelyn, 
‘as to my servants nothing to their minds 
so interesting has ever happened before 
here—and I—now that I know it is not 
so bad as I at first feared, I am only too 
glad to be able to do anything.” 

Lady Helmore put down her cup, and 
lay back in her chair, and they were both 
silent for a little. Suddenly she said, “I 
am very tired. I suppose I must not keep 
Lord Gwent’s horses waiting any longer.” 
And then to Evelyn’s great surprise she 
put her hands over her eyes and sobbed 
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long drawn out, voiceless sobs, like a child 
after a fit of passion. 

In an instant Evelyn was kneeling beside 
her chair caressing her, and telling her 
that there was no reason to be anxious now. 

When the fit had exhausted itself, she 
dried her eyes and ‘said as she drew Evelyn’s 
face to her and kissed her. ‘You will 
think me stupid and hysterical, but I have 
been so anxious all day in that horrible 
long railway journey; perhaps if you had 
not been so kind to me and my dearest boy, 
I should not have broken down like this. 
Only whilst I was sitting here, I could not 
help thinking of what might have happened 
and that is why I have behaved like an 
hysterical girl instead of the dull old woman 
I am.” Then she got up and added, “I 
must really go now.” 

“Won't you stay here, the carriage can 
go back to the castle and fetch some of 
your things, there is a room ready,” said 

Evelyn. 
She looked wistfully at her for a 
moment, and said gently, ‘“‘God keep you, 
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dear, if you are ever in my trouble. No, I 
will go back, Philip told me I was on no 
account to stay here.” 

‘It does not matter what he says,” said 
Evelyn, ‘‘stay—will you?” 

‘“‘T am afraid it matters very much,” she 
said with a smile, “he is rather what his 
old nurse calls ‘‘ masterful,” but I will come 
over in the morning, and stay to luncheon, 
if you will let me.” 

“Of course, and if you will bring your 
things, I will undertake to get round Sir 
Philip before you come.” 

But she did not get round Sir Philip, 
and he insisted the next day that his 
mother should only stay a few hours, 


CHAPTER XI 


Four weeks went by as Philip Helmore 
slipped gradually into convalescence, and 
at last he could no longer feel that he was 
justified in staying at Veddw. It was 
settled that on the next day he should be 
moved to Gwent Castle. Lady Helmore 
a week ago, had returned to Grey Lodge, 
leaving her son with a contented mind, 
and, though she would gladly have stayed 
on at the castle to be within reach, she felt 
that as there was no longer any anxiety 
about her son’s recovery, she could hardly 
impose herself on Lord Gwent’s hospitality 
_ any longer. 

In response to Evelyn’s oft repeated 
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invitation to come and stay at Veddw, she 
had always given a firm refusal in obedi- 
ence to her son’s wishes. 

The truth is that Sir Philip, with some 
hesitation, had intrusted the inscrutable 
Watson to sound Emily, if possible, on his 
hostess’s financial position. Emily at heart, 
being what a clever American writer once 
described another woman as “fiercely 
virginal,” was inclined to look upon all 
men with considerable suspicion, and for 
the first few days met Watson’s civilities 
with coldness. 

Watson received all her rebuffs with 
cheerful politeness and renewed his atten- 
tions, and having found out from the other 
maids, that though by bringing up, Emily 
as a chapel goer, out of deference to 
Evelyn’s wishes she went to church. In 
her heart she longed for the lengthy 
sermons, and dragged out hymns of the 
Baptist chapel. He humbly suggested on 
the second Sunday of his stay, that he 
should accompany her to that place of 
worship, saying that he had heard much 
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of the beauty of the services and gift of 
many tongues that were inseparable from 
Baptist ministers. Emily with all her 
flerce virginity, was only human, and the 
attraction of a long service in a densely- 
packed place of worship, with a smart 
London valet walking in with her and 
carrying her enormous hymn book was 
too much for her ; knowing as she did that 
the eyes of the congregation would, for 
two mortal hours, be centred on them; 
which interesting sight she felt would be 
distinctly wasted on the spare congrega- 
tion that assembled in the little old parish 
church. 

During the last hymn of the service, 
when she and Watson stood up together, 
holding the hymn book between them, his 
thumb, in one of Sir Philip’s grey suede 
gloves, almost touching her shiny black 
kid one (the same she had worn at the old 
Squire’s funeral) she felt her cup of joy 
was full, and the six verses drawn out 
_ interminably by the sweet, but dragging 
Welsh voices, seemed to pass only toa 
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quickly. Scarlet in the face with emotion, 
singing, and very tight creaking stays 
under her best black silk dress, she almost 
dared to picture to herself, what it would 
be like if it were her wedding ceremony, 
As the long last drawn-out note ceased, 
and she unwillingly yielded up their joint 
book, for one brief second the grey suede 
thumb seemed almost to linger on the hot 
black one so close to it, and though her 
virgin mind rose in quick revolt, at the 
possible caress of prospective matrimony, 
there was a distinct feeling of friendliness 
towards the gentleman with the impassive 
face who stood beside her. On the way 
home through the fields, Watson was 
delighted to find that she was evidently 
no longer disposed to treat him as a 
dangerous reptile, and much more inclined 
to talk about her mistress and the past 
glories of the family. 

When they reached the last stile Watson 
was guilty of a stroke of genius, for having 
in obedience to her firmly given orders, 
always got over first and remained with 
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his back turned towards her (as she, with 
great care and frequent suspicious glances 
at that rigid back, hoisted her somewhat 
mature charms over the obstacles), he re- 
marked ina sad undertone without looking 
at her as she joined him. ‘It seems hard 
on a gentleman who knows a pretty foot 
when he sees one.” 

A less clever man probably would have 
looked at her, and possibly mentioned the 
word ankle. So great a difference is there 
in two inches of flesh and bone that though 
Emily would have been greatly shocked at 
the word ankle, his hopeless despair (in his 
apparently never to be realised dream of 
looking at a work of art, such as_ her 
bulging but expensive elastic-side boot 
contained), touched her naturally kind 
heart, and it was with a friendly and 
encouraging smile that she said. “La! 
Mr. Watson how you do go on.” 

After that he found things easy, and by 
the time they reached the house, he was 
‘in full possession of details, as to Mrs. 
Foster’s financial position. Possibly Emily 
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would have preferred that the conversation 
should have lingered round herself and 
her feelings a little longer, but so great 
was her devotion to Evelyn that to 
expatiate on her beauty and her lineage, 
and what to her mind was a comfortable 
fortune, was a rare pleasure, and she 
wound up by saying as the highest tribute 
of evident aristocracy of birth that ‘‘ Miss 
Evelyn was alway one to keep herself to 
herself.” 

“The real gentry alway does, my 
master the same.” 

“Ah,” said Emily darting a quick look 
at the inmovable face beside her. ‘‘ Well 
—well who knows,” and after a pause she 
added oracularly. ‘I for one should not 
be surprised, though she might look 
higher, not but what he is personable and 
in favour with God and man. 

“He is the kindest and best master 
that ever lived,” said Watson with vehem- 
ence, so unlike his usual rather slow and 
sad utterances, that he startled the faithful 
Emily who said hurriedly : 
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“T did not mean to speak disparaging, 
and if you think so, I beg pardon.” 

“Granted I’m sure, Miss Emily,” said 
Watson with pleasing magnanimity. 

The truth was that Emily’s fertile brain 
had already began to weave romances 
concerning the possibilities of Evelyn’s 
re-marriage, and though she spoke not too 
enthusiastically about Sir Philip, in her 
own mind, she considered him a very 
desirable and suitable match. She had 
never really approved of the other 
marriage, and the plunging of Evelyn 
into poverty. Her greatest wish now, 
was, that all that might be forgotten, and 
that Evelyn should take what she con- 
sidered her proper position in life, and 
she hailed the accident and the prolonged 
stay of Sir Philip as one of those happy 
incidents that fortune is not too prone to 
throw in the way of mortals. She had 
long ago listened with open ears to 
Watson’s enthusiastic description of the 
beauties and magnificence of Helmore 
Place, and in her mind’s eye, she saw her 
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darling reigning there, surrounded with 
every luxury that riches could give her. 

Sir Philip on his side, had felt from the 
first, that possibly his enforced captivity at 
Veddw might be rather a serious tax on 
the household, and it was for that reason, 
that he so forcibly opposed the idea that 
Lady Helmore should stay there and add 
to what he felt might-already be a con- 
- siderable extra expense. He had talked 
it over with his mother, and they both 
came to the determination that there was 
no way out of it, and no means in which 
he could lighten what perhaps might be 
a burden, except by leaving as soon as 
possible. 

And now had at length arrived the last 
day of his stay, up to which the little 
doctor had strenuously opposed any idea 
of moving, fearing lest the broken bone 
might receive some jar. 

It was with an unaccountable depres- 
sion, and somewhat sinking feeling that Sir 
Philip pictured to himself what life would 
be like in the more stately Gwent Castle. 
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Hevhad grown so accustomed to the long 
visits that Evelyn paid him, their long 
talks on a thousand and one subjects, 
varied by occasional interludes by Emily, 
who unintentionally supplied the comic 
side in the little drama, that he looked 
forward with a sort of dread to the some- 
what dull and magnificent convalescence 
at the Castle. 

Evelyn after the first day when she had 
seen that in no way he had recognised 
her, had let fall the mantle of fear that had 
so wrapped her round when she first went 
into the library and except very occasionally, 
had almost forgotten the terrible time that 
had made them first acquainted ; and with 
the wonderful power that youth alone can 
give, had almost succeeded in stifling the 
remembrance that occasionally made her 
shiver when she thought of it. 

The last evening of his stay they had 
dined together in his room at a small table 
wheeled up to his sofa, where he half lay, 
half sat, with the one wounded ieg stiffly 
stretched out and after Watson with ex- 
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pressionless face had put the coffee down 
between them, and a small spirit lamp 
and cigarettes beside his master, they sat 
silently some time, Evelyn looking into 
the small fire that burnt brightly under 
the high old carved mantlepiece, Sir 
Philip blowing little rings of smoke up to 
the heavy beams that stretched across the 
ceiling, occasionally glancing at the girl’s 
delicate profile. 

‘It is no use my saying how grateful I 
am to you, I suppose,” he said presently. 

“ Not the least,” she answered with a 
smile as she turned to him. 

‘Why? Would you not believe me?” 

“Oh yes, I should believe you, but it 
would be quite unnecessary, besides,” she 
added vaguely looking back again at the 
fire, ‘perhaps, if you knew, you have 
unconsciously been doing me a kindness.” 

“How do you mean.” 

‘“Well—I hardly know how to put it. 
For two years I lived here quietly by 
myself seeing hardly anyone except Emily, 
and a few of the farm people, and, perhaps 
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one gets too self-centred and selfish, and 
unable to sympathize with other people’s 
trouble. Your mother’s anxiety about you 
the day after the accident, woke me per- 
haps out of myself, and made me think 
less of a trouble which had only concerned 
myself.” 

‘You are too young to have had trouble 
—at least I mean you ought not to have.” 

‘But I have,” she said gently, “and I 
am not ungrateful to God, for if I have 
had trouble, I also have had happiness.” 

‘You say that, as if both trouble and 
happiness had passed, and as if you were 
now, only an onlooker, why,” he added 
with a smile, “‘you are a mere child, every- 
thing is before you.” 

‘Not quite everything,” she said, “that, 
I think is the terrible part of life, God is 
omnipotent, and yet He cannot alter the 
past.” 

‘No, but He can help one to forget.” 

“Ah! to forget; but it might be the 
forgetting that would make one hate 
oneself.” 
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“Yes, but I do not think one is put 
into the world to grieve all one’s life over 
a sadness or a calamity that Providence 
sent one.” 

‘‘But, supposing someone had lavished 
all his affection and life on you, and had 
brought happiness into your life, and had 
died caring for you in that way to the 
end, would you not feel that to forget for 
one hour of your life would almost be a 
sin?” 

“To forget—yes, it would be ungrate- 
ful, but the person who had cared for you 
like that, would not have wished that his 
life and death should cloud all your young 
life with unending regrets.” 

“No, he would not have wished that,” 
she said sadly. 

“He would not have wished that your 
life should be an empty one, without love, 
without friends, without all that makes 
life pleasant.” 

He saw that her eyes were filled with 
tears, and he leaned forward a little and 
put his hand, strongly and firmly on her 
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little one as it lay on the arm of her chair. 
She did not flinch or move, but a burning 
blush crept up and seemed to weigh down 
her very eyelids with its weight, and then 
as suddenly faded, leaving her whiter and 
more fragile looking. 

“Evelyn,” he said very gently, and 
surely no woman had ever heard that 
half tremble in his voice before. ‘“ You 
know I love you—don’t you? Answer 
me,” he said firmly as she remained still 
looking into the little leaping flames in 
the fire. His hand pressed hers, and she 
felt the pulses throbbing in his strong 
brown wrist as it lay on her smooth white 
flesh. 

“JT think you are sorry for me,’ she 
said slowly and almost unwillingly. 

“Do you?” he said roughly. “You 
are wrong. Do you think a man is only 
sorry when he feels as I do. Do you 
think it is pity, when I wake up every 
morning, only counting the minutes till 
you come and sit with me. Do you think 
it is pity for you. that makes the room a 
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desert when you leave it—when I cannot 
read a book or paper—when I am strain- 
ing my ears to hear you moving about the 
house or garden; when I lie here hour 
after hour, wondering what you are doing 
—wondering what you are thinking of.” 

“Ts it like that?” she said softly, look 
ing at him for a moment, for the first time 
with a look of curiosity and half sadness. 

“Yes, like that, only ten thousand times 
more than I can ever tell you; but I will 
tell you this, and before God it is true. I 
have never in all my life cared for, or ever 
thought of any other woman. No other 
woman has ever entered my life, in any 
sort of way, and I don’t think, perhaps 
you know how much that means. Do 
you believe me?” he added softly and 
breathlessly. 

She looked at him for a moment, un- 
consciously noting the deep-set eyes that 
gazed into hers, the strong crisp hair that 
grew low on the broad strong brow, and 
the slight passionate tremble on the clean- 
cut, curved lips, 
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“Yes,” she said slowly, gently with- 
drawing her hand from under his. “I 
believe you.” 

“You know, now, that I love you, with 
all my body and soul, you acknowledge 
it?” he said with a sort of restrained 
triumph in it. | 

She did not speak, only nodded slightly, 
with her eyes on the fire. 

All the passion and hoarseness went out 
of his voice as he said, with a tender 
caress in his voice, that she instinctively 
felt he had never used to any woman 
before, “And you—you care—do you 
love me?” 

She was silent for an instant, then said 
half passionately and sadly, “Ah! if I 
only knew? that is the terrible part of it; 
is there such a thing as love; does anyone 
really care. How is one to know. Only 
a little more than two years ago, I thought 
I loved like that—with all my _ soul, 
and with his death I thought all my heart 
died too and now—it is too horrible—too 
shameful.” 
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She broke off suddenly, and put her 
hands over her face crying softly. 

‘Don't dearest,” he said gently, ‘“ per- 
haps it is my fault. I should have waited 
longer. You must think mea brute, only,” 
he added almost boyishly—‘ you see I am 
going away to-morrow, and I didn’t—I 
was afraid to let the time go by. I will 
wait—I won’t bother you, as long as you 
won't think unkindly of me.” 

She rose and silently gave him her 
hand, which he held for a moment, and 
looking up at her, for a brief space laid 
his cheek against it, and half touched it 
with his lips. For an instant she had an 
insane longing to stoop and kiss that strong 
young face, which looked up at her with 
something of a dog’s fidelity in the deep 
passionate eyes, and to tell him, that as 
it was with him, so it was with her. 

Then she turned and left him, and went 
into her little drawing-room, standing for 
a moment before the big  tortoiseshell 
cabinet, but she did not unlock the door, 
and take out the rough home-spun coat, 
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as she had done so often. Then with a 
sigh she opened the window and stepped 
out into the moon-lit garden. 


CHAPTER XII 


In the month of June, Evelyn received 
a letter from Lady Helmore dated from 
Curzon Street which rather surprised her. 
For since Lady Helmore had left Gwent 
Castle, they had corresponded regularly, 
and Evelyn was under the impression that 
Sir Philip’s mother was as usual going to 
pass the summer at Grey Lodge, her 
dower house. 

During the time Lady Helmore was at 
the Castle she had come over every day 
to see her son, and naturally had passed 
many hours with Evelyn. 

Between the two a very great sympathy 
had grown up, perhaps all the deeper 
since neither of them were people who 
showed much what their feelings were, 
and both of them were gifted with a slight 
reserve of manner. And it was with some 
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surprise that on the occasion of Lady 
Helmore’s last visit to Veddw, she noticed 
as Lady Helmore kissed her and tried to 
thank her for the hospitality offered to her 
son, that there were tears on the old lady’s 
face. The letter she received was as 
follows :— 


72 Curzon Street. 
My dear Evelyn, 


I think you will be surprised to see 
where I write from, and more so when I 
tell you that I have taken this house for 
six weeks. You know, I think that 
Philip’s house in Grosvenor Square is let 
and the lease is not up till the end of the 
season, or I should have gone there. You 
have been so good to my boy and me that 
I want you even to do more, and come 
and cheer up a lonely old woman, who 
is suffering in mind and body, and I know 
when IJ have told you all about myself you 
will be sorry forme. Aboveall, I ask you 

to come quickly, as quickly as you can to 

Your devoted friend, 
CHARLOTTE HELMORE. 
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P.S.—They say the most important part 
in a woman’s letter is in the postscript. 
That is quite true. Send me a wire when 
you will come, and the carriage will meet 
you at Paddington. 

There was a despairing note in that 
‘come as quickly as you can,” that struck 
Evelyn’s mind as unlike the self-reliance 
which she felt was so strongly developed 
in Lady Helmore, and for a moment or 
two she sat vaguely wondering to herself 
what the trouble could be, and with a 
sudden fear she felt it might concern Sir 
Philip. But on reading the letter the 
second time, she dismissed that from her 
mind, for she saw that Lady Helmore 
described herself as suffering in body and 
mind. Also since Sir Philip had left 
Gwent Castle some few weeks ago, she 
had constantly heard from him. In fact, 
though she had many moments of violent 
self-reproach, for looking forward to, and 
thinking over his letters, and the many 
hours they had passed together; those 
letters seemed to have become the primary 
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objects in the picture of her present life. 
After he left Gwent Castle he had gone 
to Brighton by the doctor’s orders, and 
since then to his rooms in Clarges Street, 
from whence he had written to her only 
a few days previously, giving a good 
account of himself, saying that he was 
perfectly well, and was at last able to 
walk without a stick, and the slight limp 
that he had, the doctors said, would en- 
tirely disappear, as the muscles of the 
leg got more used. In none of his letters 
had he once referred to his feelings for 
her, except in the first he wrote to her 
after his going to Gwent Castle. In that 
one he simply said, “I am not going to 
worry you with what we talked about our 
last evening, but I think you know what 
is in my heart, and I am content to wait 
and pray that perhaps some day you will 
stretch out your hand and take what is 
yours and always will be yours.” 

So she felt certain on thinking it over that 
whatever was troubling Lady Helmore, 
was in no way connected with Sir Philip. 
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She hastily wrote out a telegram to the 
effect that she would reach London the 
next day at 4.30, and ringing for Emily 
she told her to send it at once by John 
Jones, and broke to her the news that they 
would start the next morning. Emily, 
secretly delighted, thought it necessary to 
protest against this sudden departure, and 
general upsetting of their plans. Evelyn 
smilingly reminded her that they had no 
plans, whereupon Emily fell back on the 
idea that the house would become a prey 
to thieves and malefactors, and that Liza 
and Hann, were not to be depended on, and 
unkindly likened them to the scriptural fool- 
ish virgins, ‘“‘not but what they’re good girls 
in their way,” she finished rather lamely. 

“Tt cannot be helped,” said Evelyn, 
“] think from Lady Helmore’s letter, it 
is a case of illness.” 

“You don’t mean Sir Philip has broken 
his other leg?” she said brightening visibly 
at the prospect. 

‘‘No—no, I fear it is Lady Helmore 
herself is ill.” 
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“So you'll be cooped up in a sick room. 
I shall be having you ill next. Very 
thoughtless of her ladyship, not but what 
the silk dress she gave me wasn’t beautiful, 
as stiff as stiff, and must have cost a sight 
of money,” she added, feeling that perhaps 
she had been ungrateful. ‘I don’t hold 
with them hired nurses with their caps 
and streamers and gold crosses. That 
one who nursed Sir Philip was a minx, if 
ever I sawone. I don’t believe she could 
have made a poultice, if she had been put 
to it ever so.” 

The truth was, Emily had objected to 
the occasional conversations she had in- 
terrupted between the nurse, who was a 
good-looking young woman, and Watson, 
in whom (when she saw him talking to 
the nurse) she thought she discovered 
every guilty human passion, beneath that 
inscrutable face. 

“Lady Helmore asks me to come to 
her as she is in trouble, so we start to- 
‘morrow by the 10.30 train,” said Evelyn 
gently. 
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‘Well, well, what’s to be must be; so 
I'll be seeing after your things.” 

Then she left the room, her rather grim 
expression turning into a radiant smile, 
when the door closed behind her, and for 
the rest of the day, to the other two 
women servants her manner was full of 
veiled mystery and importance. 

The next morning they left the little 
station on the flat green country to join 
the express at Newport, and Evelyn could 
not help thinking of the last time she had 
done the same thing over two years ago, 
when she and Jack had travelled up second 
class on their wedding journey and Emily 
had bidden her a tearful good-bye. 

As they glided out through the sunshine, 
within sight of the blue waters of the 
Severn, on that lovely summer’s day, it 
seemed looking back as if it had all 
happened a hundred years ago, and 
Evelyn hated herself for a slight feeling 
of elation that took possession of her, for 
she knew. it was caused by the prospect 
of seeing Sir Philip again. 
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Watson was on the platform at Padding- 
ton when they reached their journey’s end, 
and led them to Lady Helmore’s smart 
brougham, he following with the luggage. 

It was many years since Emily had been 
in London, and her excitement was great 
as they turned into the park and passed 
what to her eyes seemed a crowd of smart 
carriages. 

“Look, Miss,” she said excitedly as a 
trooper of the Blues rode majestically 
along, gay in blue and shining cuirasse, 
‘that must be a centurion, at least.” 

A flock of smart nurses and their per- 
ambulators waiting at the crossings near 
Stanhope Gate did not provoke quite so 
much admiration in her eyes, for she 
apostrophised them under her breath as 
‘dressed up things.” 

The door of the house in Curzon Street 
was thrown open almost before the car- 
riage stopped, and a discreet looking 
butler with an air of solemnity worthy 
of a rural Dean, and two tall footmen 
in pale blue coats, gave an air of wealth 
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and prosperity which was decidedly 
pleasing to Emily’s eyes, who, though in- 
wardly a little nervous, treated them with 
haughty disdain as they offered to relieve 
her of Evelyn’s dressing bag, etc. 

The butler noiselessly opened the draw- 
ing-room door and solemnly announced 
Mrs. Foster, who walked in. She was 
struck by a little half inarticulate cry of 
pleasure that Lady Helmore gave, as with 
a certain amount of difficulty she got up, 
and silently kissed her. 

Evelyn noticed a great change in her 
appearance. Her face had in those few 
weeks become a dull grey, and drawn 
about the mouth, and a certain heavy list- 
less look about the eyes struck her at once, 
and she noticed that Lady Helmore’s left 
arm was in a sort of sling made of the folds 
of a broad black lace scarf. 

Even in sitting down again, she saw for 
an instant a spasm of pain pass over the 
old lady’s face. 

At that moment tea was brought in, and 
whilst the servants were in the room, 
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Lady Helmore made some trifling remarks 
about the journey, hoping that Evelyn was 
not tired and had not found it very hot. 

When they were.alone she said very 
quietly, “It was very good of you to come 
so quickly I feel almost ashamed of having 
asked you,” and then she added sadly, “I 
wanted you to be with me, I don’t know 
why, but I wanted you more than anyone 
elses! 

Then Evelyn saw that two great tears 
rolled slowly down that old grey face. 

She crossed to the sofa and sat down 
beside Lady Helmore, and said gently, 
“Do you think I did not come gladly, 
more gladly than ever, now I see that you 
are ill. Tell me about it,” she said holding 
her hand between hers. 

“‘T asked you to come quickly, for there 
is something I want to say to you before—” 
she paused a moment, then added dreamily, 
‘before my operation, but I will speak 
about that to-morrow.” 

“Operation ?” said Evelyn startled for 
a moment out of self possession 
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“Yes, dearest, I may be within twenty- 
four hours of*my death, and the doctors 
come to-morrow.” 

She saw the girl’s face suddenly whiten 
with terror, and added quickly as if to 
reassure her, “I am not frightened; I look 
to it almost as a relief, the pain has been 
so terrible for the last month, and I cannot 
move my left arm at all.” 

“Is it cancer?” half whispered Evelyn, 
and her eyes filled with tears as she stooped 
her head and pressed her lips against the 
little old shrivelled hand in hers. 

Lady Helmore only nodded, then said, 
“T have known it, or feared it for some 
long time, but it was only six weeks ago I 
had the courage to make sure.” 

‘““Oh, why did you not send for me be- 
fore,” cried Evelyn. 

“Because I knew, dear child, with your 
tender heart, you would suffer perhaps 
almost as much as I do.” 

‘“When do they—,” and she broke off 
unable to ask when the terrible moment — 
was to come, 
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‘To-morrow at twelve. I settled with 
them as soon as I got your telegram. So 
you see you will not have long to put 
up with a cranky old invalid.” 

“Oh! don’t, don’t. You know I would 
do anything in the world for you.” 

“Would you?” said Lady Helmore 
with a sad little smile, “perhaps I shall 
keep you to your promise. Perhaps to- 
morrow I shall ask you to do something to 
please me.” 

‘Are you afraid?” she asked presently. 

‘No, not for myself; it is poor Philip I 
am thinking of.” 

“Ah! Philip,” said Evelyn and was 
silent, not noticing that she had mentioned 
his name without the prefix. But Lady 
Helmore heard it, and perhaps it was that 
that made her smile again. 

‘““ He ought to have written and told me,” 
Evelyn said. 

“He never knew till three days ago. 
I had not the heart to tell him. I cannot 
complain, even if it is to be the end. God 
has been very good to me. I have had the 
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happiest of lives, and I am not ungrateful, 
only—poor Philip.” 

“Yes, poor Sir Philip,” repeated Evelyn 
mechanically. 

At that moment the door opened quietly 
and Sir Philip came in, and Evelyn noticed 
that his eyes sought his mother’s face 
first. 

He shook hands with Evelyn saying, 
“It was good of you to come,” and then 
stooped and kissed his mother, whose sad 
grey face lit up suddenly with such a look 
of pride and devotion, as the strong good- 
looking young men _ stood there, that 
Evelyn felt that tears were very near her 
eyes. 

“You will dine here to-night?” said 
Lady Helmore to Philip. 

‘Of course, dearest,” said Sir Philip. 

Lady Helmore turned to Evelyn and 
explained how convenient the house was, 
as her son’s rooms were just round the 
corner in Clarges Street, so that he would 
be able to run in and out at all hours. 

So the three dined together, and were 
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waited on with great solemnity by the 
ecclesiastical looking butler and his two 
noiseless underlings in blue. It was a sad 
little dinner as of course Lady Helmore 
was not allowed to eat anything, but 
perhaps she was the brightest of the three, 
and talked bravely of how she would spend 
all the autumn at Helmore Place, if Sir 
Philip would have her there. 

After dinner, they all went up to the 
drawing-room together, and Lady Helmore 
asked Evelyn to go and try the piano at 
the far end of the room, adding that Sir 
Philip had chosen it himself. She found 
it was a magnificent Steinway. And there 
in the dim lighted room, she played on 
and on, perhaps better than she had ever 
played before, occasionally hearing the 
deeper notes of Sir Philip’s voice speaking 
in undertones to his mother as he sat 
beside her. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Evetyn breakfasted alone the next morn 
ing, in the quiet dining-room, at the back 
of the house, Lady Helmore having told 
her the previous night that she would not 
come downstairs, and hoped to see her 
about ten o’clock before the doctors came. 
Beside her plate she found a bunch of big 
dewy red roses,and a note from Sir Philip, 
saying that he had not properly thanked 
her enongh the day before for coming up 
so promptly, to be with his mother, and 
adding that he knew Lady MHelmore 
would wish to see her alone, so he would 
not be round again at the house till just 
before twelve o’clock. 

She noticed that the note had both the 
number of the house, and Curzon Street 
stamped on it and from that gathered that 
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he had already been there, and that it was 
a sort of delicacy that prevented his break- 
fasting with her. 

She took out two or three of the roses 
from the bunch and pinned them at her 
throat, and ringing the bell as she left the 
dining-room she ‘asked the stately butler 
whether Sir Philip had ‘been round this 
morning,” to which he answered that Sir 
Philip had breakfasted at his own rooms, 
but was now upstairs with her ladyship. 

An hour later sitting alone in the draw- 
ing-room, and trying vainly to fix her 
attention on the morning paper, she heard 
a man’s footstep coming slowly downstairs, 
and guessing it was Sir Philip coming from 
his mother’s rooms, she heard it with a sort 
of half-nervous fear, wondering whether he 
would come in. 

She almost held her breath, as the step 
seemed to stop for a moment outside the 
drawing-room door, and then with almost 
a feeling of relief she heard the steps pass 
and continue their descent. A minute 
later and she heard through the open 
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window the front door close, and stepping 
out on the balcony gay with marguerites 
and rose-coloured geraniums, she saw his 
tall strong figure walk slowly away, till it 
turned the corner of Clarges Street. 

Full as her mind was of sad thoughts 
about the poor woman struggling with that 
terrible disease upstairs, the splendour of 
the summer morning, and the blaze of 
flowers at her feet, seemed only to accentu- 
ate the sadness of the situation; and she 
watched listlessly the sight of the street 
below her. 

Three horses were standing, with trim 
stablemen at their heads, at one of the 
doors of a house in Chesterfield Gardens 
Opposite, and presently two girls came 
down the steps, laughing and talking, and 
a young man, with a sun-burnt face, followed 
them, in brown boots, and white breeches, 
looking smart, and perfectly turned out, as 
only young Englishmen do. She noticed 
that one girl held out one of her hands, 
whilst he buttoned her glove for her, and 
after’ they had both got into the saddle 
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with his help, he laughingly showed them 
where they had dirtied the palm of his 
hand, as he helped them up; and then the 
three rode slowly off in the sunshine, and 
turned the corner into Stanhope Street, 
the three grooms, with their tightly-clad 
legs and clean-shaved faces, watching them 
out of sight. One of them said something, 
and all three laughed, and then they crossed 
the street with the short, quick steps 
peculiar to that profession, and disappeared 
into the mews. 

Two waggon loads of straw were being 
emptied and spread on the ground, and it 
was not till two ladies came out of one of 
the houses next door followed by a crowd 
of little yapping black Pomeranians, and 
glanced up at the balcony where Evelyn 
stood, and she heard one woman say to 
the other, ‘© I wonder who is ill?” that she 
realised that it was for poor Lady Helmore 
that the straw was being spread. 

As she turned to enter the room again, 
_ Emily came in, and told her that Lady 
Helmore had sent through her maid to 
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say that she would like to see Mrs. Foster, 
if she would come up to her dressing-room. 

“You do look pale, my precious,” said 
Emily, ‘don’t you be afraid. Please God 
the poor lady will get through all right. 
I haven’t slept a wink myself all night for 
thinking of her ; you could have knocked 
me down with a feather when her lady- 
ship’s maid told me last night, and Mr. 
Watson says Sir Philip takes on terrible 
about it, and he such a fine young gentle- 
man too, but there I’m not one who says 
Almighty God dissimulates between rich 
and or, we are all born to trouble alike, 
whether in purple or fine linen, or in a 
cottage by the sea, as the scripture says.” 

Emily poured all this out partly from 
the natural inconsequence of her mind, and 
partly from delicacy of feeling, for she saw 
that Evelyn was on the point of hysterical 
tears,and was incapable of answering her. 

So Evelyn went upstairs, with Sir 
Philip’s bunch of red roses in her hand, 
and Emily panting and creaking behind 
her, 
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She knocked softly and Lady Helmore’s 
voice answered quite briskly and naturally 
“come in.” The two large rooms opened 
one into another and Lady Helmore was 
sitting in the front room which was 
furnished almost as a sitting-room. Her 
maid and a hospital nurse went out of the 
back room as Evelyn came in, leaving . 
them alone. 

Evelyn stooped and kissed her, but felt 
incapable of saying anything, but Lady 
Helmore seemed quite calm, and with her 
right hand drew her down on the sofa 
beside her, saying ‘‘ What lovely roses.” 

“Sir Philip very kindly left them for 
me,” said Evelyn. ‘J thought perhaps 
you would like them near you, you see I 
have kept some of them,” pointing to those 
at her throat. 

“ Poor Philip,” said Lady Helmore, “he 
only left me a few minutes ago. I thought 
perhaps he would go in and see you on his 
way down, but you know what men are; | 
dare say he did not like you to see that he 
had been crying. I don’t think any woman 
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ever had such another son. Perhaps,” 
she added sadly, “that is why I mind so 
much... if I had been unhappy and 
disappointed, and Philip had married some 
woman who would have been jealous of 
him and of me, I should not have cared so 
much if I... if I should not recover 
from—’ and she did not finish the sentence, 
though she struggled bravely against the 
slight tremble in her voice. Then she 
continued: ‘That is why I asked you to 
come up here. Philip has told me that he 
loves you, and that though you refused 
him, he thinks it is partly because you feel 
that only a little more than two years ago 
you suffered so much when your husband 
died; and that now, you feel it is almost 
wrong to care so soon for anyone else. 
So I want to tell you that it is I who ask 
you to marry him; and if you could tell 
me that you do care for him (perhaps not 
as much as you cared once before), it would 
make me very happy. Believe me, my 
child, and you are almost a child, one is 
not meant to grieve all one’s life. I think 
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one is sent into the world to be happy; 
you have probably a long life before you, 
and I think that many unmarried and 
childless women live out lives contentedly 
—but it is only content—and I think that 
life holds out to us more than only content, 
it holds out happiness if we would only 
take it.” 

‘“Itis that happiness that I long for—that 
I am afraid to take,” said Evelyn gently. 

“You mean, you love him?” 

Evelyn nodded. 

“Why are you afraid of taking it? Tell 
me, dearest. I am an old woman, and I 
know much of life. What is it that makes 
you hesitate ?” 

‘‘Give me one moment,” said Evelyn 
breathlessly and hardly above a whisper. 

‘“Of course, my child, whatever it is, 
tell me just in your own way, and if you 
can remember all the time, that perhaps 
what you are saying is probably to a dying 
woman, and,” she added with a sad smile, 
“to a very human one, you will find that 
it is easier than you think.” 
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There were a few moments’ silence in 
the room only broken by the distant 
noises in the street, the dull rattle of a cab 
or carriage passing over the straw, and 
then a poor wheezey old barrel-organ like 
a worn-out singer, with half it notes gone, 
seemingly tired with the struggles of life 
and weather, droned out slowly and sadly 
A che la morte. Miserable, pitiable, little 
instrument as it was, there was something 
terribly pathetic in its battered weary 
struggles with that saddest of tunes. 

“T wonder if that is an omen?” said 
Lady Helmore half aloud. 

Then quickly, whispering it with passion- 
ate eagerness, Evelyn told her all. All 
the struggles with poverty and sickness, 
all the details of those last unhappy days 
in that horrible little street in Chelsea, the 
despair, the semi-starvation, and that fear- 
ful experience of the streets of London by 
night. She told everything, hiding nothing, 
not even glossing over the sacrifice that 
she had been prepared to make; and then 
more slowly and lingeringly she told of 
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Sir Philip’s generosity and kindness, and 
sadly of the futility of it all, when she had 
returned to find it all useless, and the 
death of her husband. 

When she finished she hid her feverish 
dry eyes in her hands, turning away from 
Lady Helmore and leaning on the arm of 
the sofa, where they both were sitting. 

In silence Lady Helmore had listened 
to the recital, without a word or question. 
Only when it was done, she put out her 
right hand and drew Evelyn towards her 
and kissed her. 

“Now, do you understand why I 
hesitate?” said Evelyn with suppressed 
excitement. ‘“ How can I take all that 
he offers, all that great heart, all that 
great affection, without telling him; and 
God help me—I could not tell him. How 
could I even think that you would not 
regard me differently. You say you are 
very human. I know you are, and you 
have been kinder to me than any other 
woman—and I think you even care for 
me—or did care for me. But I doubt if 
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the best and kindest woman in the world 
would care for her son to marry a woman 
who had done what I did.” 

‘Believe me,” said Lady Helmore, “I 
still wish it. What you did, you did 
almost as a child, hardly knowing good 
from evil. The sacrifice was all yours, 
and do you think that a woman or girl 
who was ready to do what you were, 
would not make the man she loved happy; 
and God knows it is his happiness that I 
wish.” 

‘‘Ah! but how could I tell him?” 

“You say you: are sure he _ never 
recognised you?” 

Oh! no,.of that .Lam‘sure....bhatias 
the terrible part of it. If only he had, I 
should not care; at least not so much; for 
then he would be loving a woman whose 
life was an open book to him—now it is a 
book with a page turned down that he has 
never read.” 

“Perhaps,” said Lady Helmore, “it is 
a page that he need never read. Oh! if 
only there were more time to think it over, 
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but the doctors will be here directly.” 
Then she added suddenly: ‘God forgive 
me, if I give bad advice, but it is this. 
Marry him, take his great love, and if in 
any way you wrong him in keeping this 
to yourself, make it up to him in your love 
and devotion. Bury the remembrance of 
that unhappy night, forget it, no one will 
know ; and give your life up to him.” 

‘God help me, for I love him so much.” 

“It is because I know you really care, 
that I, his own mother advise this. If you 
don’t marry him it will perhaps break his 
life, for I know his nature so well, he will 
only care once like this in his life, and at. 
least | shall know that you are swayed by 
nothing except love for him. It is not 
money or ambition that would make you 
marry him. See, I am a dying woman, 
and that people see more clearly when 
dying. It is my earnest wish. Will you 
grant it, dearest?” . 

Evelyn turned and looked at that sad 
_ grey face with its pathetic lines about the 
mouth and the anxious eyes. She said 
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nothing but bent forward and kissed slowly, 
lingeringly, that face of sadness and pain. 

Those hollow eyes brightened for a 
moment with a look of complete satisfaction 
and content, and though no word passed 
between them, they knew that a solemn 
promise had been given. 

There was a knock at the door and 
Lady Helmore’s maid came in, and said 
that the doctors and Sir Philip were down- 
stairs in the morning room. Evelyn felt 
herself grow white and almost faint at the 
summons to the terrible hour, but Lady 
Helmore’s voice never trembled, as she 
asked the maid to wait outside for a 
moment. When she had left the room she 
asked Evelyn to bring her her blotting 
book and writing paper from the table. 

Evelyn stood looking vaguely out of the 
window through a mist of unshed tears for 
a few moments and then she heard Lady 
Helmore say, “And now an envelope, 
dearest.” She fetched her one, and saw 
her enclose the written note, and address 
the envelope ‘‘ To my son.” 
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“One last word, my child, for I must not 
keep those great men waiting, for their 
time is precious, and who knows perhaps 
some other poor woman is also waiting to 
be relieved of pain.” Evelyn wondered 
at her calmness and bravery as she took 
the note from those little shrivelled old 
hands. “If ever it should in time to come, 
seem right to you to tell him, or he should 
by some chance find out, what I think is 
best for him not to know; I wish you to 
give this to him yourself, so that he will 
understand that I knew and was content.” 

They kissed each other slowly and sadly 
with that vague lingering good-bye, that 
you see sometimes between heart-broken 
people, on outward-bound ships. 

When Evelyn reached the door, she 
turned and looked through her tears at 
that pale brave face, framed with its grey 
hair and black lace. 

Lady Helmore smiled at her and said: 
‘‘ Ask my maid to say I am ready.” 

An hour went by and Evelyn still sat 
motionless in that bright, sweet-smelling 
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drawing-room. It was impossible to read 
or to fix her mind on anything except the 
tragic fight going on upstairs against that 
terrible disease. It was ten minutes past 
twelve when the doctors went up, and 
glancing at the clock she saw an hour had 
passed. Would it never finish, that terrible 
mutilation, which she vaguely guessed at? 
Occasionally she heard steps overheard 
where she knew the horrible thing was 
being done; but the long silence and 
noiselessness seemed almost the worst part 
of it. An occasional cab whistle or news- 
paper crier shrilly broke on her ears 
from the street, or the distant rumble of 
cabs, and the almost musical champing of 
the bits from the horses in the two doctors’ 
carriages that waited at the door. The 
silvery sound of the clock striking made her 
look up, and at the same moment the door 
opened noiselessly and Sir Philip walked in. 

‘Will they never finish?” he said as he 
walked across to the window, forgetting, 
as indeed she did that they had not met 
before that morning. 
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She had half got up when he came in, 
but sat down again. 

“Oh, I had hoped—-” she said but did 
not finish her sentence. 

“No, I too have been waiting—in the 
morning room till I could stay there no 
longer. Do you think it is a bad sign 
their being so long?” he asked anxiously. 

Before she could answer a man’s step 
was heard coming down from the floor 
above and Philip immediately went to the 
door; she heard him exchange a few 
words outside on the landing and he re- 
entered saying with a sigh that it was only 
an assistant who had administered the 
chloroform going away, and who had been 
able to tell him nothing except that it was 
over. Again another terrible suspense and 
silent waiting, and then the two doctors 
came in. Sir Philip turned hastily from 
the window to them and Evelyn got up. 

The elder one bowed slightly to Evelyn 
and said quietly to Philip, “I am glad to 
tell you, Sir Philip, that so far as we can 
tell at present, it has been wholly satis- 
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factory, and her ladyship has borne it very 
well, and has recovered consciousness.” 

Evelyn glanced at Sir Philip, and she 
noticed that his face was very white, and 
there was a slight tremulous movement 
about his lips, as he said quietly: ‘And 
she is out of danger?” 

“T fear it is too early to say that yet, 
for what she has gone through at her age 
is apt to produce great weakness, and the 
possibility of a severe shock to the system 
is always to be feared.” 

“But you are satisfied?” he asked 
eagerly with what Evelyn instinctively felt 
was a strong desire to drag even an unwill- 
ing hopeful expression from the doctor. 

He glanced at his companion, and 
answered with slow precision, as though 
careful not to commit himself, ‘“‘ Yes—I 
think we may say we are satisfied.” 

The other doctor nodded slightly. 

‘Has she spoken yet?” asked Evelyn 
fearing that they were going, leaving 
behind them such scant information. 

‘““My dear young lady,” said the doctor 
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kindly, ‘““when patients are recovering 
from the effects of anzsthetics, they often 
talk but it is generally very indistinctly ; 
however her ladyship mentioned the name 
“Evelyn” quite clearly.” 

She looked across at Sir Philip, who 
turned simultaneously and their eyes met 
for one brief second. 

“There is nothing more to be done?” 
said Sir Philip. 

‘At present, no; the nurse has full 
instructions, and my colleague here will 
come round about four o’clock and after- 
wards report to me. I myself will look 
in to-night about ten o'clock. In the 
meantime absolute quiet, unless a little 
later on the patient should particularly ask 
to see you—or the lady whose name she 
mentioned, but in that case the visit must 
be a very short one, and devoid of anything 
that could excite her ladyship, otherwise 
we could not be answerable—” here he 
glanced at his watch, and added kindly : 
“Tam sure you will understand that my 
day is a busy one, in fact I have another 
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important consultation, at this hour, so | 
fear I must be off.” 

The great man bowed slightly to Evelyn, 
and remarking quietly to Sir Philip, that 
the house seemed quiet and airy, departed 
with his companion, Sir Philip going down 
with them. 

He came up again in a few minutes, and 
came across the room to her, holding out 
his hand, and her own went out to meet it, 
and lay in that strong nervous grasp for a 
moment. Silently their eyes met; his, 
clear, bright and unwavering; hers, soft 
and luminous with unshed tears. 

“Luncheon is served,” said the quiet 
voice of the butler, with all the solemn 
dignity of a bishop delivering a charge at 
a confirmation. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE afternoon dragged slowly along, and 
occasionally the nurse sent down somewhat 
scanty reports of the condition of Lady 
Helmore. There was little variety in them, 
and Evelyn and Sir Philip were fain to be 
content. They were generally to the effect 
that her ladyship was quiet, or half asleep, 
and had not spoken, but had taken a 
little nourishment, and that the heaviness 
and drowsiness was probably the result of 
the anzsthetic which had not quite worn 
off. 

When the assistant doctor came late in 
the afternoon he allowed Sir Philip to go 
up with him into that darkened room, 
where still the heavy atmosphere seemed 
impregnated with the sickening odour of 
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ether or chloroform. Philip noticed that 
on the bed within reach of that small 
withered hand lay a bunch of heavy droop- 
ing red roses, and he guessed that they 
were part of what he had left for Evelyn 
in the morning. His mother’s eyes were 
closed. 

“T don’t think her ladyship is asleep,” 
said the nurse in a clear low voice, knowing 
as so few people do except those accus- 
tomed to nursing, that nothing is so 
irritating or disturbing to the nerves of 
sick people as a hushed whisper. 

Lady Helmore opened her eyes, and 
looked dreamily and rather vaguely at her 
son as he patted her little hand as it lay 
outside the bed-clothes. 

She did not speak, but for a_ brief 
moment her fingers closed almost firmly 
on his, then gradually relaxed, and she 
apparently fell asleep again. 

Sir Philip glanced enquiringly at the 
doctor as he moved noiselessly away, and 
the doctor understanding the unspoken 
question, said to him outside, ‘There is 
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nothing unusual in this extreme heaviness 
and drowsiness. In fact it is generally so, 
and it is best that she should remain undis- 
turbed.” 

“You mean I had better not see her 
again this evening?” 

‘IT should not recommend it; you will 
probably find her ladyship much brighter 
and more herself to-morrow.” 

“Very well,” said Sir Philip with a sigh, 
“T will not disturb her again.” 

Sir Philip did not dine at the house that 
evening, and Evelyn settled with him that 
she would send round to his rooms after 
the specialist’s visit, which was to take 
place about ten o’clock 

When he came, Evelyn heard him go 
up, and shortly afterwards he came down 
to the drawing-room himself. 

‘Are you satisfied,” was her question, 
as he came in. 

“Well, not entirely,” he answered 
guardedly. ‘‘ There seems greater weak- 
ness than I hoped to find, but her mind 
seems quite clear, and she has asked for 
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you; will you come up with me, but you 
must only stay for a moment.” 

So they went in softly, and she caught 
a swift glance that passed between the 
nurse and the doctor, and a half uttered 
exclamation from the latter, who hastily 
poured out what looked like brandy into 
a glass, and gently raising the sad, grey 
face with its closed eyes, held the glass to 
the colourless lips. 

“The change was quite sudden,” said 
the nurse. 

The sad, weary eyes opened and fixed 
themselves on Evelyn, and the little hand 
with a gesture of dislike waved away the 
brandy that the doctor held to her lips. 
“Evelyn,” she said quite distinctly, ‘“re- 
member—poor Philip, be good to—’ 

Evelyn sank on her knees by the bed, 
and tried to clasp the hand held out to 
her, but the strength in it suddenly failed, 
and it fell helplessly back. A long quiver- 
ing sigh, and the eyelids fell over those 
sad, suffering eyes, still fixed on the girl’s 
frightened face. The doctor glanced 
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meaningly at the nurse, and gently with- 
drew his hand, and let the head sink back 
on the propped up pillows. 

In the sudden silence and stillness of 
the room, some instinct made Evelyn ask 
the doctor, ‘Is this the end?” 

‘““The end has come,” he said gently 
‘‘at least, there was no pain.” 

She bent forward and kissed the little 
hand that lay crumpled like a dead flower 
on the white sheet. The doctor helped 
her to her feet, and led her from the room. 

In after time, she never remembered 
walking downstairs, but when in the 
drawing-room, suddenly she turned to the 
doctor and said, “Oh, poor Sir Philip, who 
will tell him—and he thought she would 
get well again.” A sudden rush of tears 
broke her sentence. 

‘T will go if you like,” he said. ‘Where 
is*he'ey 

By a superhuman effort she stopped the 
sobs that shook her, and said, ‘‘ No—no, 
poor Philip, he will bear it better from me 
perhaps. But it is kind of you,” she added. 
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“He is quite close here in his rooms in 
Clarges Street. Perhaps you will wait till 
I come back. He will surely wish to see 
you.” 

At that moment Emily, who had already 
heard what had happened, stood in the 
open door. Evelyn turned to her and told 
her to bring down quickly something to 
put over her dress. 

‘Oh, my precious, you are never going 
out now ?” she cried in alarm. 

“Yes, I must go round and tell Sir 
Philip. Who else could—she would have 
wished it—besides it is only one minute’s 
walk from here. So bring me something 
quickly and you must come with me.” 

Emily said nothing, but went and 
returned with a plain black cloak and 
some black lace that she put tenderly over 
Evelyn’s head and round her neck. 

“‘T will walk with you to his door,” said 
the doctor kindly, ‘““and then come back 
and wait for him here.” 

So the three stepped out into the hot 
June night, breathless and still. Across 
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the street there was a long line of carriages, 
and someone must have been giving a 
concert, for out from the brilliantly lit 
windows, the crying notes of a violin 
streamed, and the dying melody of Braga’s 
serenade floated sadly and softly. 

Silently the doctor left them on the 
steps of the house in Clarges Street, hav- 
ing rung the bell for them, and as the door 
opened he walked away. 

Watson’s expressionless face shewed no 
surprise as he admitted them. 

‘Sir Philip is in and alone?” said Evelyn. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“In here?” she asked pointing to the 
door of the sitting-room. It never struck 
Watson as strange that she should know 
which was the room. “I have bad news 
for him,” she added. ‘Wait here,” she 
said, turning to Emily. 

Then she quietly opened the door, went 
in and closed it behind her. 

In a deep chair, under the soft and 
shaded electric light, she saw him sitting 
with his back towards her. She noticed 
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that a book was lying open, but face down- 
wards on his knees, and he had evidently 
been half asleep. She had entered and 
closed the door so softly that she was 
standing inside almost before he was 
awake. 

He turned his head, and saw her, and 
half rose, looking dazed, and with a 
wondering expression on his face, as if 
trying to recall something, which had 
almost faded from his mind. 

Not even then did it strike her that it 
was little more than two years ago that 
she had in much the same manner entered 
the same room, at the same hour ; so taken 
up was her mind with the sad event that 
she was thinking how best to break to him 
gently. 

‘I beg your pardon,” he said vaguely 
passing his hand over his forehead, as if 
unconsciously brushing away some thought 
that had perplexed him. “I must have 
been asleep,” then more quickly and facing 
her, as if suddenly the strangeness of her 
appearance had only just penetrated his 
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brain. “What isit? Has something hap- 
pened. Is my mother worse—not—” 

The girl put one hand on his arm, and 
looking with such sadness into his eyes 
(that he guessed at once the worst) said, 
“Oh, Sir Philip, oh! Philip how shall I 
tell you—” 

“ Dead ?” he asked and his voice sounded 
hoarse and unlike his own. 

She could only nod gently, not trusting 
herself to speak as she saw the tears well 
up into his eyes. 

‘““My God,” he said, swaying and turning 
slightly from her, so that her hand fell 
away from his arm. 

He sat down in the low chair again with 
his elbows on his knees, and his face buried 
in his hands, whilst for a moment or two 
she stood motionless beside him. 

The sight of a strong man crying is 
always one of the saddest, and somehow, 
stirs a woman’s heart as nothing else 
does. 

She felt a vague longing to comfort him, 
almost a motherly feeling made her feel 
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that she would like to draw that dark 
strong young head to her breast and hold 
it there. Kneeling down beside his chair, 
she put one little hand out round his neck 
and clasping his wrist, she drew him to- 
wards her till his crisp close-cut hair: was 
against her cheek. . 

“Philip,” she said tremulously, “ Philip, 
don’t grieve. Yet what can I say to you, 
what can any one say that is any good, 
any comfort, when so terrible a thing 
happens. I love you—I love you, dear, so 
measure my grief for you by your love for 
your dearest mother. The last word she 
said was your name.” Then she kissed 
him gently, rising as she did so. ‘ Come,” 
she added, and ne rose. 

For an instant he stood facing her, then 
he stooped and drew her towards him, 
holding his face wet with tears against 
hers. 

‘God bless you, dearest,” he said softly, 
then wiping his eyes hurriedly, he went to 
the door and opening it said, ‘‘ Watson, 
give me a coat and hat,” 
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In another moment,he and Evelyn, fol- 
lowed by the devoted Emily, left the 
house. 


CHAPTERAKV 


Miss Marcia and Miss Jane Helmore, 
aunts of Sir Philip, and of no uncertain age, 
being respectively seventy and sixty, were 
in a great state of subdued excitement, and 
pleasantly flattered with the idea that the 
marriage was to take place from their com- 
fortable but rather dingy old house in 
Bruton Street. 

The date had been settled for the 
twentieth of October, and owing to the 
mourning of the bridegroom it had origin- 
ally been determined that it was to bea 
very quiet one. Evelyn having absolutely 
no relations in the world, had gladly 
accepted the somewhat timidly offered 
hospitality of the two kindly hearted old 
ladies. The more so, as it relieved her, 
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of a somewhat nervous fear that perhaps 
Philip’s people would wish her to be 
married from her own place. 

She felt that that would be an impos- 
sibility for her, bound up in her mind as 
was the little church on the low-lying marsh 
land with the short married life, which had 
ended so sadly. Somehow the proportions 
of what was to be a very quiet wedding 
had grown into what promised to be quite 
a big affair. For, after all, a well-born 
young man with thirty thousand a year is 
not married every day, and many people’s 
memories were pleasantly jogged with the 
fact that in addition to thirty thousand a 
year, there was a large and beautiful house 
in Grosvenor Square, where the young 
people would live, and that hospitality 
would probably be shown to those who 
were clever enough not to allow themselves 
to be forgotten. 

A poor marriage generally produces a 
thick crop of silver button hooks, not solid 
ones, but still looking very nice for the 
money, and little trumpery modern silver 
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boxes, which are the curse of lazy men- 
servants’ lives. 

There are many people whose generous 
feelings are not so dulled by the brutality 
of life as not to know that a button-hook 
or a paper-knife, or four little useless salt- 
cellars, are not perhaps very much wanted 
in a big house; and a gold match-box or 
a diamond star, or some other costly 
article finds its way with a prettily written 
note, reminding the recipient of many 
happy hours the giver and receiver had 
passed together, though in many cases 
both persons would be at a loss to name 
the exact date when those long remem- 
bered and treasured meetings had taken 
place. 

One great lady, though very well off 
and with a most luxurious house of her 
own, seemed never happy unless she 
were dining or lunching or dancing in 
someone else's, and always gave out that 
she made a point of being civil to girls, 
‘for one never knew whom they would 
marry. 
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So she, like many others, sent a jewel, 
which she bought second-hand, and had 
well cleaned up and put into a new velvet 
case, with a smart Bond Street name on 
it, and a sweet little note, saying, that it 
was always so. difficult to know what to 
give to a man, and so she hoped that 
perhaps Philip’s wife would wear it and 
sometimes think of an old friend of her 
husband’s. 

As a point of fact some time before she 
had had no difficulty in thinking of some- 
thing she would have liked to give to Sir 
Philip. And it was her own beautiful 
person, and rather battered heart she had 
offered with such splendid generosity, a 
gift that somehow Philip had not seen 
held out to him, as they had wandered 
one afternoon rather aimlessly under the 
trees at Hurlingham. So she drove back 
alone that afternoon, the hard lines about 
the mouth and eyes rather more apparent 
than usual, and later on dined out with a 
_ pink and white boy at Prince’s, and tried 
to think it all very amusing and risky, 
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being carefully dressed all in black so as 
to avoid recognition, only wearing a few 
diamonds to please the boy whom she 
knew had a weakness for jewels. Later 
they hada box at a Music Hall, where the 
boy displayed himself as much as possible 
and she sat rather back, saying that she 
hoped no one would see her or people 
would talk. Poor woman, she little knew 
there was nothing left to say about her 
that had not already been said. So 
presents of all sorts were showered on Sir 
Philip and Evelyn; his own to her being 
beautiful, though she hardly gave them a 
thought, never at any time having cared 
much for jewels. . 

The day before the wedding a few 
people came to luncheon with the two old 
ladies in Bruton Street. Amongst them 
Wilfred Curteis, who was to be best man, 
and who seemed rather depressed at the 
prospect ; Lord George Stair, The Duchess 
of Bicester, whose mother in the dim past 
had been a Helmore, consequently a 
cousin. 
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She was a tall, forbidding looking old 
lady, very plainly dressed, with untidy grey 
hair and mushroom hat, and_ beautiful 
little hands, which were. nearly always 
concealed in an old pair ,of gardening 
gloves. Wilfred Curteis, who was no 
respector of persons, said he always felt 
in her presence as if he were a jerry built 
modern house being run up in front of a 
tumble down old palace, with placards of 
“ancient lights” hung all over it. There 
were many others, including the lady who 
had sent the second-hand jewel, who had 
invited herself, and who came, made up to 
last without a further touch till quite four 
in the afternoon, and whose dress a 
miracle of taste, if a shade young, dwelt in 
old Jane Helmore’s mind for many a long 
day. 

The Duchess said as the gorgeous 
vision swept in, ‘‘God bless my soul,” but 
did not offer her rusty old gardening glove 
to be shaken. There was a Miss Wilcox, 
a Parisian American, with a face like a 
flower, a large fortune, a kind heart, 
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a strong determination to have the best in 
life, and a voice, as Wilfred Curteis after- 
wards described it “like a moulting pea- 
hen.” 

“Oh! come now,” said Lord George 
Stair who overheard the description, and 
who, though a great friend of Curteis’s, 
spent all his time in contradicting him, 
““T don’t see the likeness at all,” 

“No?” said Curteis with uplifted eye- 
brows and a sad, contemplative voice. 
“But then you were not brought up ina 
farm-yard as I was. Poor grandfather 
was a cowman,” he added as an explana. 
tion. 

‘Don’t be an ass,” said Lord George 
peevishly, who knew of old the impene- 
trable barrier of chaff with which Curteis 
surrounded himself. 

The last to come in and complete the 
luncheon party were Miss Leslie and her 
cousin, Lord Knightsbridge. 

Evelyn was.a matter of considerable 
interest to most of them, for few of them 
had seen her before, and were vaguely 
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curious about the woman that Philip was 
going to marry. But she got through it 
very well and bore the old Duchess’s sharp 
but not unkindly scrutiny, and the some- 
what exaggerated friendliness of the lady 
who had wished to capture Philip, with 
quiet ease and dignity, whilst the pretty 
American said to the delighted old Jane 
Helmore :— 

“You'll be proud of her; we don’t have 
many of that sort over with us. There are 
plenty like me, rich and pretty, but she 
tooks as if her people had carried flags 
or banners, and been somebodies when 
William the Conqueror came.” 

“How clever of you,” purred Miss 


Helmore. ‘They always have been 
somebody, and we are delighted with the 
marriage.” 


The truth was that in the three days 
Evelyn had been staying with the old 
ladies, she had quite won their hearts. 
For at first when they heard that Philip 
was engaged to a widow, both secretly 
had been inclined to think that he had 
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been captured by some designing female 
blue-beard. And having been in Germany 
undergoing a cure at the time of Lady 
Helmore’s-death, had never seen Evelyn. 
Now all their doubts were at rest, and 
nothing was too good for her, and they 
had wished to shower on her every jewel 
they possessed, and were not hurt when 
she refused to take anything except a 
pendant containing a miniature of Philip 
as a fair haired child with big eyes—and 
surrounded with a circle of diamonds. 
The fact that she chose that, and wore it 
every day, had given them the greatest 
pleasure. 

“That shows,” said Miss Marcia, ‘that 
she is a real womanly woman, and is fond 
of children.” 

‘““Perhaps she will have some herself,” 
said Jane with careless levity, touching 
on a subject that her elder sister (who 
still looked upon her as a child) classed 
with all other subjects of natural history 
as not desirable to be mentioned till pos- 
sibilities became facts. 
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“Really, Jane,” said Miss Helmore 
reprovingly, “you let your high spirits 
run away with you.” 

But Jane was so excited at the prospect 
of all that was going to happen, that 
throwing all decency and fear of her elder 
sister's reproaches to the wind, she said 
with a sigh, “ Ah well, I should love to have 
a crowd of great nephews and nieces, as 
I don’t suppose I shall ever have any 
children of my own.” 

This latter declaration, after all, did not 
seem far wide of the truth, but the levity 
with which she spoke on such a delicate 
subject was inexpressively shocking to 
Miss Helmore, who glanced apprehen- 
sively at her younger sister, and mentally 
determined when all the fuss and excite- 
ment of the wedding were over, to speak 
seriously to her. 

The luncheon party went off very well, 
and everyone seemed pleased with the 
manner and appearance of the bride 
elect. 

Later on in the afternoon, Philip and 
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Evelyn by chance drifted into the New 
Gallery where there was an exhibition of 
modern pictures. They had not gone 
there with any particular desire to look 
at pictures, but after the large and talkative 
party in Bruton Street it had struck Sir 
Philip as a nice, quiet, cool place. 

There a small incident happened that 
fixed itself in Evelyn’s mind, and which 
she remembered long afterwards. 

In their round of more or less uninter- 
esting portraits of uninteresting people, 
and the multitude of green backwaters on 
the Thames, and fanciful pictures which 
apparently said so much to their painters 
and so little to the ordinary people who 
looked at them, they stopped before a 
large canvas. 

“That must be by Abbey,” said Evelyn. 

“Why,” asked Sir Philip, who did not 
take any great interest in pictures, and 
who was quite content wandering at her 
side, and glancing down occasionally at 
long eye-lashes, as she read the names in 
her catalogue. 
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“Oh! that wonderful colour, and the 
deep brilliant reds of those two woman in 
the foreground, could only be his.” 

It was a remarkable picture—a flower 
studded hill-side: and rising up from it 
wonderful pale rose-coloured city walls, in 
which was set a silver gate. Outside the 
gate, clustering round it, and_ scattered 
over the flower starred ground, was an 
immense ethereal crowd, with wistful 
faces, and tired limbs, waiting in every 
attitude of weariness and almost exhausted 
hope. Within the walls under a soft lemon 
coloured and amethyst sky one could see 
gardens, spires, and glided domes, stretch- 
ing away into the pale blue distance of 
that vast city. Through these great 
gardens, and under the shadows of the 
buildings, groups and crowds, moved or 
rested. 

‘IT wonder what it means?” said Philip, 
and Evelyn turned the pages till she found 
the title. 

“The Silver Gate,” she said. 

He put his strong hand under her elbow 
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and leaning close together, they read the 
explanatory note, which told of the old 
Persian legend, how in the walls of the 
city of heaven, once in a thousand years, 
the silver gate was opened for one short 
hour, to admit the spirits of those, who 
unrepentantly had committed or were 
ready to commit a deadly sin for the sake 
of someone they had loved. 

Evelyn gazed at it so long and intently 
that he turned and said, ‘‘ You like it?” 

“It is  beautiful—yes—poor people, 
there must be many like that in the 
world.” 

‘““Yes—but I don’t see, why they need 
have died unrepenting,” said Philip who in 
his own way was very matter-of-fact. 

‘“T understand it,” she said gently, “one 
might be too proud to try and bargain with 
God, for after happiness when one would 
have risked all to save someone—and 
perhaps failed.” 

‘“‘T will buy it for you, dearest,” he said. 

“Oh! no,” she said hurriedly with 
almost an accent of fear in her voice. 
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He felt her tremble slightly, or thought 
he did, and said tenderly, “You are 
tired.” 

‘““A little,” she said, and she looked up 
at him with those wonderful eyes. 

There was something in them he had 
never seen before, a look almost of a 
frightened child, and his whole heart went 
out to her, as for a moment they silently 
looked at each other. 

“My darling,” he half whispered with 
quickening breath—“ Thank God all this 
waiting will be over to-morrow—and then.” 

He saw the blush, that his passionate 
half uttered words called gradually up in 
that clear, child-like face. 

“Ves,” she said slowly and almost sadly, 
as if in answer to some unspoken question. 

“T love you, God knows how much—be 
good to me.” 

‘“ Always,” he said solemnly, and very 
quietly. 

“ Even if—?” 

“Even if anything,” he answered 
quickly. 
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For one moment she was seized with a 
wild longing to tell him—everything—all. 
But she did not, 


Cher TER XVI 


Tuat night Helmore, Curteis, George 
Stair, and one or two other men dined 
together at the Carlton, a sort of little 
farewell dinner to bachelorhood and _in- 
dependence, as Wilfred Curteis described 
it. They sat down later than they 
intended, for Lord George Stair as usual 
was quite half an hour behind time, and it 
was past ten when the head waiter placed 
the discreetly folded-down bill beside Sir 
Philip. 

““What are you fellows going to do,” 
said George Stair, as they got up and 
slowly went down the steps into the hall, 
where a few people were sitting about 
smoking and chatting. 

‘oTherenis ta obox fate The 1Palace if 
anyone cares to use it,” said Sir Philip, 
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“JT don't think I shall go, it is so late, and 
I have one or two letters to write.” 

Lord George glanced at his watch, 
saying, ‘“ Well—it is late—but I think we 
might just be in time to see that new 
Frenchwoman dance. She is not on till 
near the end.” 

“Oh, you should go to France and see 
the ladies dance,” said Curteis, humming 
the ridiculous words and rather pretty 
tune of a music hall ditty 

“Oh! damn France,” said Stair. 

“Certainly as far as I am _ concerned, 
but if not asking too much, I am interested 
to know, what that versatile country has 
done lately to merit your displeasure ?” 

Curteis’s politely worded speeches always 
contrived to irritate Stair in a minor degree. 

‘They call us a nation of shopkeepers, 
damned cheek.” 

“Well it is about true, and most of us, 
who don’t sell coals like the noble Marquis 
your brother, would be only too glad to do 
the same if we could.” 

This was a poser for Lord George, who 
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returned snappishly, ‘ Anyhow we don't 
look like shop-boys, and nearly all of them 
do. I have never seen one who ever knew 
how to put on his clothes properly.” 

“That is true,” said Curteis meditatively 
as if the subject was of the greatest import- 
ance, ‘I don’t much care myself about 
wearing a straw hat with a frockcoat as 
so many of them do.” 

“ Besides,” said Stair full of new wine 
and warming to his subject, ‘‘ How can one 
have any respect for a country that has 
changed its form of government four times 
in a century.” 

‘Five times, I think,” retorted Curteis 
very politely. 

“Well five times then,” said Stair glaring 
at him, ‘‘ That only makes it all the worse. 
What they want is a good, strong man at 
the head, with the army at his back, who 
would take the country by the neck and 
shake it when it misbehaves itself.” 

“You think like the costermonger’s wife, 
France would adore the man who knocked 
it down and stamped upon it.” 
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“Of course it would.” 

“Do you know,” said Curteis suavely, 
looking at Stair with his head a little on 
one side, as if contemplating a work of art 
(to the amusement of Helmore, and one or 
two others, who always rather enjoyed the 
encounters between these two). “I am 
almost tempted . . . yes really tempted, to 
be sorry that your brother has got ason.” 

“Why?” asked Stair falling into the trap. 

“T had no idea you possessed such a 
grip on European politics, and I feel that 
as an hereditary legislator you would bring 
the House of Lords toa sense of its duties, 
and if you would only speak at the Carlton 
Club, as well as you do at the Carlton 
restaurant, one would feel that the country 
was not entirely going to the dogs, as we 
are constantly told it is by John Burns, 
Kensit, and Stead.” 

‘‘T have rather an admiration for Burns,” 
said Stair, always ready to disagree with 
Curteis on any subject, ‘‘ though,” he added, 
‘‘T believe he always talks of me as Lord 
Stain. 
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“He does even better than that, for he 
once in his wonderful flow of oratory and 
imagination described Lord Salisbury and 
Chamberlain, as wasting their time wallow- 
ing in their gilded chariots at Monte Carlo.” 

“T am afraid,” said Helmore, “I have 
not got a gilded chariot, nor do I much 
care about wallowing, but if you fellows are 
going to talk politics, Stair will miss his 
French friend at the Palace, so I shall 
content myself with a humble hansom, and 
if anyone is coming my way I will give 
them a lift,” he added looking at Curteis. 

“IT am,” said Curteis, ‘‘and we will leave 
the rest of this gilded youth to disport it- 
self under George Stair’s chaperonage.” 

“And in very good hands too,” said 
Stair, whose words had an annoying 
facility for running into each other. 

A few minutes later they were in Hel- 
more’s rooms in Clarges Street. 

“The last time,” said Curteis, as he 
poured himself out a little soda water, and 
sat down in a low chair and looked at Hel- 
more who was glancing at the outside of 
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a few letters that were laid out on his 
blotting-book. 

“ Are you sorry?” 

‘For myself more than I can say, for it 
can never be the same; for you I am glad, 
for I think you will be very happy, at 
least as happy as one can expect to be in 
this life.” 

‘‘What acynic you are, my dear old boy, 
it will always be the same between you and 
me, and I know Evelyn will like you, and 
she is above those sort of little jealousies 
that so many women have.” 

‘Does she remind you of anyone?” 
said Curteis, blowing a perfect ring of 
smoke, and watching it with great interest 
as it rose swiftly in the air. ‘“ Somehow 
when I saw her to-day at your cousins, 
there seemed something familiar in her 
face, and yet I cannot remember quite-—.” 

Helmore cast a quick look at that pale, 
delicate face upturned and watching the 
ring of smoke, and said slowly, ‘‘No, I 
think she is only like herself; you know 
my poor mother was devoted to her, | 
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never knew her take such a fancy to 
anyone.” 

~ Wilfred Curteis was silent, and Helmore 
opened and glanced through the letters, 
mostly circulars from jewellers and shops, 
who, seeing his approaching marriage, were 
anxious to supply him with anything from a 
diamond tiara to a complete set of baby- 
linen. These he tossed into the waste- 
paper basket, and then read slowly and 
devouringly a note from Evelyn thanking 
him for the three great strings of pearls 
that had been sent round to her that even- 
ing. He pressed the note to his lips for 
an instant and laid it on the table. 

“That is a nice boy, Knightsbridge,” 
he said presently. “It is a pity he is so 
depressed.” 

“JT did not know you knew him,” said 
Curteis, ‘till I saw him at your cousins 
to-day.” 

“No, I only met him a few days ago, 
and I thought he would do to make up my 
dinner to-night ; just back from the Cape ; 
he volunteered with the Yeomanry.” 
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“T knew him well. We were at Eton 
together, though he is younger than I am. 
He has never got over the suicide at 
Monte Carlo, early this year, of a great 
friend of his. Do you remember a man 
called Yorston who got into some trouble, 
and had to chuck the service, and live 
abroad ?" 

“Yes, vaguely. I forget what it was 
about, but | remember that I rather liked 
him.” 

“He and Knightsbridge were great 
friends, and when the poor chap killed 
himself, Knightsbridge was miserable and 
went out to the Cape with the Yeomanry, 
not caring I fancy whether he got shot or 
not.” 

“Poor Yorston, perhaps suicide was the 
best thing he could do. It would not have 
done that boy any good to be seen about 
with him. People always say they judge 
you by your friends.” 

“Yes, that is one of the rotten things 
people do say, but I don't believe it. 
Supposing I were always seen about with 
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a blackguard, people would say I was one 
too, probably; but if for some months I 
was always seen arm in arm with a bishop, 
do you think they would say that my life 
was given up to good works? Nota bit 
of it. Everyone is ready enough to say 
one is a brute, but they don’t show the 
same anxiety to describe you as wearing 
a halo; atleast not till youare dead. Like 
that other foolish saying, ‘Say nothing of 
the dead unless good’; which is so idiotic. 
It is only when people are dead that it 
does not matter what you say—it cannot 
hurt them then. Talking of derelicts and 
people who have gone under, I wonder 
what has become of that man Thorndyke 
who cheated in these rooms. Have you 
ever heard anything of him?” 

‘Nothing, poor devil.” 

“And that pretty girl who came in that 
night. The whole thing was an odd story.” 

‘“She was a good woman, though ; she 
sent me back the money I gave her two 
days afterwards, with a grateful little note, 
saying it was too late. I found it yester- 
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day when I was emptying all these drawers 
and tearing up letters. Here it is,” he 
added, as he opened a drawer and took it 
out. 

“T did not know you had given her any 
money,” said Curteis, getting up and 
reading it, standing beside him as Helmore 
sat at his table. ‘“ What a good fellow 
you are,” he said putting his hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Oh! it was nothing.’ 

“Tt is a pretty handwriting.” 

Evelyn’s letter that he had received 
that evening was lying face up on the 
table, and Helmore suddenly slid his elbow 
over it. 

Soon afterwards Curteis bid him good- 
night, saying, that he would call for him 
and go on with him to the church in the 
morning. 

For a moment or so after he had gone 
out, Helmore sat staring at the two notes 
that lay side by side on the table. Then 
he took the one he had received over two 
years ago, and tore it in a hundred small 
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pieces, saying half aloud, “That belonged 
to another life perhaps, and this,” holding 
the one just found to his lips, “ belongs to 
me and my life. My God! how I love 
you, dearest.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


Arter three weeks’ honeymoon in Paris, 
Sir Philip and Lady Helmore settled down 
at Helmore Place, to the great content of 
both. 

It was a beautiful old place, in the 
prettiest part of Hertfordshire, with that 
stately loveliness and repose in its old 
gardens that you see hardly anywhere out 
of England. And it seemed to Evelyn 
that her lines had indeed fallen in pleasant 
places, when she saw her new home for 
the first time, as they drove up through 
the park on a soft November afternoon in 
the dusk, passing beneath dim visions of 
large forest trees half stripped by the 
autumn storm, past stretches of orna- 
mental water and plantations, and clumps 
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of rhododendrons, the home of the scurry- 
ing rabbits. 

““You will see the house in a moment, 
if you look this side,” said Philip, and she 
leant across him, leaning her arms on his 
knees. 

“Oh how beautiful,” she said as the 
brougham swept smoothly round a curve 
and came in sight of the grey uneven pile, 
with its mantle of dark green, and Bian 
trees behind it. 

There was almost a little sob in her 
voice, and his arm pressed her closely to 
him, so closely, so passionately that he 
almost hurt her. He bent his head a little 
- and looked into her eyes and saw the 
unshed tears. 

“What is it, dearest—are you tired?” 

‘No, no, it is not that; how good God 
is to me.” 

“Why?” he asked smiling, ‘‘ because 
this old place is yours?” 

“No,” she said half passionately, half 
sadly—all this is nothing—nothing—it is 
you, you only, that I am grateful for. I 
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am almost afraid because I am so happy, 
and I was thinking as we drove along, 
how perhaps one was not grateful enough ; 
that one takes every good thing from God, 
too much for granted. Think of the 
number of poor women with places as 
beautiful as this, who now care nothing for 
it all, and can only think of the one they 
loved, who perhaps has been killed in that 
dreadful South Africa. What would all 
this be to me, if you were not here.” 

“7 am not ungrateful, either,” he said 
half under his breath, as the carriage drew 
up at the entrance. 

“Will you have tea in the hall, Sir, or 
in her Ladyship’s boudoir?” said the 
solemn voice of the butler. He was the 
same that Evelyn remembered, in Lady 
Helmore’s house in Curzon Street. 

“Oh! I think in the boudoir,” | said 
Philip. ‘Are you all right, Brown?” he 
added, with that geniality of manner, that 
made him adored by all his servants. 

“Yes, thank you Sir, and I humbly beg 
to bid her Ladyship welcome.” 
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“Thank you,” said Evelyn with that 
rare smile including as it did the two tall 
young footmen with powdered heads, 
looking smart and trim in their new black 
liveries, with silver buttons. 

She had that first evening a confused 
vision of the big. sitting hall that they 
passed through, with the great staircase 
rising out of it—of grim ancestors and 
simpering ladies of the Restoration period, 
of armour and stags’ heads, that gazed 
with vacant, stupid big eyes from the 
carved oak panelling—and flowers every- 
where—and then along a wide passage 
softly carpeted, with more family pictures 
and cabinets ranged along the walls, and 
at last a small octagonal room hung with 
panels of rose-coloured brocade, and 
delicate white mouldings; and the rich 
fragrance of bowls of violets everywhere. 

‘“* How delicious,” she said. 

‘“See what a memory I have, do you 
remember, the first day you came to see 
me when I broke my leg, you said you 
liked violets best of all,” he said looking 
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down at her, as he stood as all Englishmen 
do with his back to the fire, whilst she lay 
back luxuriously in a low chair. 

She did not answer him, but their eyes 
met for an instant as the solemn Mr. 
Brown, and his two powdered subordinates 
noiselessly brought in and arranged the 
glittering silver and delicate china, which 
paraphernalia is necessary when you want 
so simple a thing as a cup of tea in a large 
house. 

Emily was entirely satisfied with her new 
surroundings, and mentally determined the 
first evening that she must never wear 
anything less costly than black silk, in such 
an establishment where she was ladysmaid, 
made quite plainly of course, du¢ black silk, 
with perhaps a little white lace round 
the throat when she went to supper in 
“the room.” And she equally determined 
that Mr. Watson should never succeed in 
extracting from her any very enthusiastic 
appreciation of all the magnificence. The 
first evening when he ventured tenta- 
tively the remark that it was a fine place, 
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she retorted rather grimly, ‘“ Oh, nice 
enough, leastways it’s not a fool’s paradise.” 

With which enigmatical remark he was 
forced to content himself, though to his 
dying day he never understood what she 
meant by it. 

The one blot in her happiness was the 
thought that Lisa and Hann would 
probably never see and be dazzled by the 
luxury and grandeur with which she and 
her ladyship were surrounded. That 
evening, when brushing Evelyn’s hair, she 
made some remark to that effect, adding 
with retrospective generosity, that they 
“were good girls, and there had never 
been their likes to work.” 

Which remark inwardly much amused 
Evelyn, remembering the manner in which 
they had always been held up ‘‘as a pack 
of idle gossiping girls,” and how on bad 
days the managing of the small household 
of Veddw was often described as ‘‘ worse 
than driving slaves to market.” 

Of course it was possible that from 
some innate feeling of delicacy Emily had 
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A little later on, Wilfred Curteis, George 
Stair, and Knightsbridge came down for 
a three days’ shoot, and Curteis told Philip 
that he thought Stair must be seriously 
thinking of offering his name and heart 
to the American heiress, Miss Wilcox, as 
he had seen him several times about with 
her, and had seemed too preoccupied and 
depressed to contradict or argue as was his 
usual custom. 

The last evening of the visit, in the 
smoking-room in a moment of expansion, 
and under the influence of an extremely 
good dinner, Lord George volunteered the 
remark that on the whole he thought matri- 
mony was a good thing, and being led on 
by Curteis and Philip, became enthusiastic 
on the subject, and even burst into poetical 
extravagance, saying that lately life seemed 
different and full of beauty, and finally 
with the look of a seer gave utterance to 
the extraordinary remark which he had 
evidently culled from some modern poet 
that “‘ The world seemed full of ivory and 
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gold to him,” since he had known one 
beautiful face. 

Wilfred Curteis was unkind enough to 
say he could perfectly understand that, 
since he saw him coming out of that 
American dentist's in Hanover Square. 
Even the cruelty of that remark did not 
quite succeed in rousing the blood of all 
the Stairs, for Lord George with a slight 
running into one another of words, incident- 
ally mentioned that Wilfred was an ass, 
and would probably always remain one; 
adding with some stateliness, that when he 
said ivory and gold, he was alluding to the 
wonderful complexion and golden hair 
which America so often lavished on its 
daughters. 

Whereupon Curteis said, meditatively, 
“Tt was indeed a wonderful country, for 
not only had it for sometime past furnished 
us with a succession of gilded young 
Duchesses of a modern type, but it had 
also succeeded in restoring a somewhat 
antique Duchess to the arms of Mr. 
Wertheimer.” 
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The intricacy of the remark was beyond 
Stair, at the moment, but he beamed back 
upon Wilfred, taking it as some veiled 
compliment to American women in general, 
and to himself and his good taste in par- 
ticular. 

‘“T am sorry all you boys are leaving us 
to-morrow,’said Philip, but in his heart of 
hearts he was almost glad to be alone 
again with Evelyn, for whom his love 
seemed every day to grow stronger, to 
whom the four days’ shooting had seemed 
an eternity of absence from her side. 
The state of his feelings had not es- 
caped Curteis’s quick perception, who had 
wisely pleaded another engagement when 
begged both by Evelyn and Philip to stay 
on. 

The happiness of those two seemed to 
radiate through the house, and even 
Knightsbridge, who since the suicide of 
his friend had always been sad and de- 
pressed, had regained in its presence 
something of his old boyish love of life. 

As they went up to bed, Curteis linked 
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his arm in his and said gently, “Is the 
wound as great as ever, dear old boy ?” 

“T think it always will be,” Knightsbridge 
said sadly, ‘‘I suppose most people would 
not understand it. Thank God, time softens 
all things, and yet there were times out at 
the Cape when one felt life was not worth 
much, and one did not care much if—” 

He did not finish his sentence, but 
Wilfred understood that loyal gentle heart 
that could not forget. 

After Christmas, for which they had a 
large party at Helmore Place, Evelyn got 
a bad cold, which she did not seem able 
to throw off, and Philip, in an agony of 
apprehension at a tiresome little cough 
that would not leave her, without saying 
a word to her got down a specialist, who 
whilst pocketing his large fee laughed at 
Sir Philip’s fears, whilst he acknowledged 
that there was a slight weakness, nothing 
in the least degree to cause any anxiety 
but agreed that perhaps a couple of 
months in a warm climate would entirely 
cure it. 
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When Philip suggested that they should 
go at once to Cairo or elsewhere, she 
laughed it off, saying that there was nothing 
really the matter with her, but ultimately 
to please him gave way, and started for 
Algiers; where they remained till the end 
of March. Wilfred Curteis joined them 
for their last month, and it was then that 
began the great friendship between him 
and Evelyn. 

In their many rides, walks, and the rather 
long uninteresting evenings that hotel life 
must always produce, she got to know him 
as he really was, to recognize his staunch 
devotion to Philip, the kindly heart that 
lay beneath the cynical manner and rather 
bitter little speeches. It was with unmixed 
pleasure that Philip saw how well they 
got on together, knowing how rare it was 
that wives ever took kindly to their 
husbands’ friends before marriage. Evelyn 
had completely lost all the fear she had 
originally felt, that possibly she might by 
some slight word betray that it had been 
she who had visited Philip's rooms on that 
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terrible night, and there were moments, 
though they seldom came, when she felt it 
would almost be a relief if he did know. 
Some strange instinct told her, that now, 
certain as Wilfred was of her deep absorb- 
ing and unselfish devotion to his friend, he 
would risk his life to shield her from any 
ill that her indiscretion might possibly 
bring on her, or from any possible unhappi- 
ness to Philip. 

One evening as the three were sitting 
idly after dinner round the wood fire in the 
Helmores’ sitting-room, the letters and 
papers were brought in; and amongst 
them was one for Philip from Lord George 
Stair announcing his engagement to the 
beautiful American. 

‘Poor old George,” said Curteis. 

“Oh! I don’t think you need pity him, 
he writes enthusiastically,” said Philip, 
‘che says he is a changed man, has entirely 
reformed, has not touched champagne for 
a whole fortnight, and is absolutely devoted, 
ready even to lay down his life for her.” 

‘“Good Lord,” said Curteis, “I don’t 
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see any particular bravery in dying for a 
woman. I think it is far braver to live 
with one.” 

“Really,” said Evelyn laughing, ‘“ poor 
Philip, how you must pity him.” 

“No,” Curteis answered, looking at her 
and Philip with such a look of deep 
affection, that seldom shewed itself in the 
pale, dispassionate face. ‘I envy Philip 
more than anyone in the world.” 

“You are right,” said Philip gravely, 
and laying his hand on Evelyn’s, ““I am to 
be envied.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Her Grace the Duchess of Bicester, 
whose house (Carnoch Abbey) was within a 
few miles of Helmore Place had politely 
but very firmly commanded a few people 
to come and stay with her for Whitsuntide, 
and give a performance of amateur 
theatricals in the great hall, the proceeds 
of the sale of tickets to be given to the 
various military charities that had sprung 
into existence from the struggle in South 
Africa. 

It is possible if the orders to come and 
stay, and provide a somewhat doubtful 
amusement, had been issued by a Mrs. 
Smith, that they would not have been 
obeyed with such pleasing alacrity. But 
in this brutally levelling age, there still 
remain a few simple souls who retain some 
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feeling of deference and respect for those 
who wear the strawberry leaves and bear 
historic names. Therefore of those who 
were told to come and act, almost all said 
that they found it impossible to refuse any- 
thing to the dear Duchess, particularly for 
such a good cause. 

Her Grace, who was not devoid of a 
sense of humour, smiled somewhat grimly 
on reading some of the letters in response 
to her invitations; and was still more 
amused on receiving a letter from a certain 
actor manager, who said he had heard that 
the Duchess was contemplating getting 
up theatricals, and that as the St. John’s 
Theatre would at that time be closed for 
repairs he was most proud to offer his 
services, adding that as his wife had 
considerable talent in arranging the ladies’ 
dresses, so that no colours should clash, 
she also would be very pleased to ac- 
company him and do anything that she 
could to help in the production. 

Her Grace had once allowed him to be 
presented to her at a Primrose League 
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meeting, where he had managed to hold 
her in conversation for at least five minutes 
to his great satisfaction, his pleasure being 
considerably increased by the fact, that 
during that brief space of time he had 
noticed the somewhat envious eyes of two 
other leading actors, who like himself were 
devoured with social ambition. 

The Duchess had several times seen 
him play the parts of what was his con- 
ception of young aristocrats, Royal High- 
nesses, and other highly placed individuals 
in that remarkable line of life, namely the 
stage peerage, and though the effect 
produced by him in her mind was merely 
that of an intelligent young man from 
Harvey and Nicholls, she thought it wise 
to accept his services, and indeed was not 
ungrateful to him. 

Within twenty-four hours of her Grace’s 
letter of thanks to him, every daily paper 
informed those whom it interested, that 
Mr. De Lisla had kindly undertaken the 
management of the Duchess of Bicester’s 
theatricals, 
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Amongst others that the Duchess had 
asked to help her performance was Evelyn, 
whom she greatly admired, and indeed had 
become very fond of her. 

Evelyn had written back saying that she 
was not very well but would do something 
which she thought perhaps would be more 
useful than acting indifferently—namely, 
get as many people as she could to come 
and stay at Helmore Place and bring them 
all over to fill the seats at the performance. 

Her Grace had written back an 
affectionate little note thanking her, and 
telling her she was the only sensible 
woman she knew. 

In writing to the Duchess and saying 
that she was not very well, Evelyn was 
only telling the truth, for of late, an in- 
tolerable feeling of languor often assailed 
her, and a sensation of vague melancholy, 
which she could not analyse or account for, 
and which she sedulously hid from Sir Philip. 
Added to this there was a perpetual feeling 
of nausea which, when it passed off, left 
her feeling weak and depressed. 
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One morning, after a prolonged attack, 
Emily coming into her room found her 
sitting wearily in a deep chair by the 
window looking out vaguely on the old 
gardens beneath, which were clothed in all 
the pale green loveliness of May. 

Something in’ her attitude struck the 
faithful soul like a blow, as she went 
quickly up to her. ‘Oh, my lady—my 
lady, what is it, are youill? And to think 
that I have never noticed it.” 

_ Evelyn smiled faintly up at her and said, 
“T don’t know, and yet—I feel so dread- 
ully tired—and this horrible sickness.” 

At the word “sickness” Emily’s eyes 
nearly goggled out of her head with 
excitement and relief. ‘Oh! my precious 
why didn’t you tell your old nurse,” she 
cried patting and fondling Evelyn’s little 
hand between her two fat red ones, ‘‘ God 
be praised—after all its only nature.” 
Then seeing Evelyn’s puzzled look, she 
hastily looked round the room as if to see 
that no one else was near, and with all the 
solemnity of a Cabinet Minister imparting 
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a State secret, she knelt down by the chair, 
and with tremulous excitement, whispered 
her suspicions. 

“But if it shouldn't be,” said Evelyn. 

‘“Must be, my precious, though I’ve 
never stood before God’s altar in my bridal 
robes, in fact wouldn’t demean myself to 
do so; I know what’s what ;” adding with 
great determination, ‘‘ you must have a cup 
of soup and a glass of port every morning 
at eleven, my lady.” 

‘How can I make sure?” asked Evelyn 
her face bright again with excitement. 

‘‘None of these trumpery doctors down 
here ; just you and me, my precious, we'll 
go up to London, and then we'll see who 
is right.” 

‘But. all those- people are coming here 
on Saturday and to-day is Tuesday.” 

‘“We'll go up to-morrow, and come down 
again on Friday, and no one will be a pin 
the wiser. Will you tell Sir Philip?” 

‘“Not—not till I am sure,” said Evelyn 
dreamily, looking vaguely across the 
gardens to the forest trees beyond, just 
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veiled with palest green, and where the 
rooks were circling, or swaying on the top- 
most branches in the soft May air. 

So Emily left her to make arrangements, 
walking if possible with increased dignity 
and importance past two humble under- 
housemaids, who were in deadly terror of 
her. ‘Poor dear,” she said’ below her 
breath, as she rustled along the softly 
carpeted passage, ‘she little knows what 
she’s got to gothrough. Oh! what brutes 
men are; not but what,” she added re- 
morsefully, ‘ Sir Philip is as kind as kind,” 

So it came about that the next day, for 
the first time, Evelyn and Philip were 
separated since their marriage. He had _ 
beén very loath to let her go up without 
him, but she had urged so firmly and 
smilingly that she and Emily might go 
alone, saying that it was only for one night, 
and that the caretaker in Grosvenor 
Square would be quite unable to cope with 
the cooking if he came up, that he gave in. 

He drove her to the station the next 
morning himself, and the pleasure of living 
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and youth seemed almost overpowering in 
him as they swept swiftly across the park 
in the india-rubber tyred phaeton, through 
the fragrant summer air. 

“What a heavenly day,” said Evelyn, 
“why isn’t it always summer ?” 

“If it were, perhaps we should not care 
for itsomuch. Human nature gets so easily 
tired.” 

“Does it?” she said looking up from 
under her long eye-lashes at the passionate 
strong young face beside her. 

‘Not of everything,” he said meaningly, 
“think of me, left alone to-night.” He 
felt an insane longing to put his arm round 
her and to draw her towards him for a 
moment, and perhaps would have done so 
but for the fact of a smart young groom 
with a clean-cut face, who sat behind them 
with his arms folded and held very 
high. Philip lingered by the window of the 
railway carriage till the last moment. 

‘What shall you do this afternoon?” 
asked Evelyn. 

“Oh, I don’t know ; try and pot a few 
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rooks, if they are not all fliers by this time. 
You know an Englishman always wants to 
kill something when he is unhappy.” 

‘““Are you?” she said smiling into his 
eyes. 

‘“‘T shall be till you come back, otherwise. 
God knows, I am the happiest man on 
the earth.” 

And then the train moved off. 

“He do drive a treat,” said the trim 
young groom who adored him, to himself 
as they neared home again, “but he never 
spoke one word the ’ole way, thinking of 
er I s’pose.” 

And he was not far wrong. 

The following afternoon Lady Helmore 
had her interview with the celebrated 
ladies’ doctor in Hertford Street. She had 
intended to have taken the faithful Emily 
with her, but she (whether owing to the 
richness of the supper provided for her by 
the obsequious caretaker, or owing to the 
excitement in her mind consequent on her 
discovery of what the future held in store 
for Evelyn) was prostrate when the hour 
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came, with a bad sick headache, and 
though she protested at her ladyship going 
alone she feebly gave in, and allowed “ her 
precious,” as she still called her in 
moments of emotion, to get into a hansom 
and drive off. 

It was about four o'clock, as Evelyn 
declining the offer of a hansom being 
whistled for, left the doctors house. 
There was a brightness and an alertness 
about her face and movements that had 
been absent for some weeks. The doctor 
had assured her that what she half feared, 
and yet so earnestly wished for, was the 
case, and an unusual feeling of elation seized 
her bringing with it a sudden longing for 
exercise and desire to feel the soft, warm 
air blow all over her. So, instead of 
driving, she walked into the park at 
Stanhope Gate and made her way up to- 
wards Grosvenor Gate. 

The park was full of carriages and 
people of all sorts, the early summer air 
and brilliant sunshine, filling the paths 
with nurses and their charges, and drawing 
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the poorer people from the slums and 
dingy streets, and scattering them over 
the fresh young grass. 

With her mind full of the wonderful 
news, she walked briskly along past the 
seats crowded with weary looking poor 
people, or park-loafers, who gazed with 
sullen eyes at the endless flow of carriages 
that passed in one long stream before them. 

Though very quietly dressed in black, 
but with that supreme elegance that 
simplicity and a good tailor can only give, 
there was a refinement and distinction that 
drew many eyes after her. The tired 
women with their sickly babies and 
battered perambulators, noting with 
feminine interest, the slender little feet, 
and the delicate pearl suede covered 
hand (over which fell a loose chain 
bracelet studded with large turquoises) 
that held up the softly rustling skirts. On 
one of the crowded seats a man with a 
discontented hawk-like face was sitting. 
There was something about him, a vague 
air, a distant and almost forgotten look of 
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breeding that somehow lifted him from the 
squalor of his surroundings. His clothes 
had evidently been good and he wore 
his shabby brown hat, and cracked boots, 
that had evidently once been varnished, 
but were now a mass of blue creases and 
worn unevenly at the heels, with an air 
that showed he had been accustomed to 
better things. His thin, nervous hands 
were those of a gentleman, though none 
too clean and were tightly clasped over 
his shabby knees. 

Dull eyed, yet watchful, he looked 
resentfully and furtively at those who 
passed, with that piteous, beaten-dog sort 
of look that you see in prisoners. 

As Evelyn passed, his eye caught the 
sparkle of the diamonds and turquoises on 
her wrist, and glancing up at her face, 
there was something that made him look 
after her, a look of perplexity that 
deepened the strong vertical line between 
the black eyebrows, and brought a sudden 
light into the dull eyes that were set too 
closely together. 
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He looked furtively at his varied 
neighbours on the seat, as if he were 
not unaccustomed to have his movements 
watched, then got up slowly, and strolled 
after her. 

She did not turn out at Grosvenor Gate 
but went slowly on till she reached the 
little entrance opposite Upper Brook 
Street, and there on the pavement she 
waited for a moment or two, till the busy 
traffic left her a safe crossing. Those few 
moments wait allowed the man to catch 
her up, and he also crossed Park Lane 
a few feet behind her, and followed as she 
went on down Upper Brook Street. Again 
she had to pause at the island lamp-post, 
which stands at the corner of Grosvenor 
Square,and for a moment he stood almost 
beside her, till the cabs and carriages rolled 
past. 

Whilst looking round she suddenly had 
that uncomfortable feeling that the person 
standing next her, almost touching her, 
was looking at her fixedly. Then she 
crossed to the north side of the square, 
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and hearing the footsteps always behind 
her, became aware that she was being 
. followed. 

Hers was not a nervous temperament, 
but it was with a feeling of relief that she 
stepped up to her own door and rang the 
bell, glancing for the first time at the man 
who was almost at her elbow. 

Despite the three years that had passed, 
despite his shabby and altered appearance, 
she knew him at once for the man who 
had spoken to her in Clarges Street, and 
had taken her into Philip’s rooms. 

For a moment her heart seemed to 
stop, and then beat so violently, that she 
thought she was going to faint and to 
steady herself, unconsciously she put out 
her hand to the bell. Without turning 
round, she heard the steps go slowly past 
with that odd loose sound that only worn- 
out boots can give, and then the door 
opened, and Emily who had been anxiously 
awaiting her drew her into the sitting- 
room on the ground-floor saying : 

“Oh! my precious, how pale you are, 
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surely you've never walked all the way 
back.” 

Evelyn could not answer, something 
seemed to catch at her throat and she sat 
down limply, and to Emily’s horror burst 
into a passion of tears. 

Then Emily did what perhaps was the 
wisest thing, for she went quickly into the 
dining-room, and came back with some 
brandy, which she insisted upon Evelyn 
sipping. 

“Oh, why to-day, of all days when ! 
was so happy—I was too happy,” said 
Evelyn half aloud. 

Emily only caught the last words, and 
- said, ‘God be praised then—don’t you 
mind dear ; you cry ; it will do you good.” 

The ill-dressed man with the evil face 
returned presently, and furtively glancing 
at the number on the door, walked slowly 
on with that slouching slow step till he 
came to a library in Park Street. Idly 
for a moment or two he looked into the 
shop window, and then suddenly making 
up his mind, he walked in, and pulling 
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himself up with some remains of old 
dignity, he asked a young shopman with 
firm politeness, if he would allow him to 
look at a Court Guide for a minute. In 
spite of his shabby look and worn clothes 
there was something that overawed the 
youth, who, with rather a contemptuous 
look handed him the blue book. Presently 
the shabby man returned the volume with 
a curt word of thanks and walked out of 


the shop. 


CHAPTER XIX 


On the Saturday, at various hours, and by 
various trains, all the party arrived at 
Helmore Place. There were in all a 
good number, and amongst them the two 
old Miss Helmores, Lord and Lady 
George Stair, Lord Knightsbridge, Wil- 
_ fred Curteis, and as he said, many other 
“fair men and brave women.” 

To Evelyn, perhaps, no one was so 
welcome as Curteis, knowing as she did 
that when he chose to take the trouble, 
he was a host in himself, and would do 
much to keep the party going. 

Haunted, as she was perpetually by the 
remembrance of the man who had dogged 
her steps to Grosvenor Square, she felt at - 
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times that she would have given anything 
to be alone with Philip and Curteis, and 
there were moments during the Saturday 
afternoon, when by degrees the party were 
arriving, she felt that it was more than 
she could bear. By a great effort only, 
she kept down the almost hysterical 
feeling of tears, and her gentle smile and 
welcome never failed, as each fresh arrival 
was announced. Most of them had come 
from London and were proportionately 
delighted to find themselves in the clear 
fresh summer air after the stuffiness of 
town, consequently few had arrived with 
that feeling of gentle boredom which so 
often accompanies the man or woman who 
is only exchanging one country house for 
another. 

Of all those who found themselves under 
the big trees at tea, perhaps none enjoyed 
that exquisite summer evening, and the 
tranquility of the stately old garden more 
than Father John, a Catholic priest and 
ex-dragoon. A remarkable man with a 
remarkable career, who had lived his youth 
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with the wildest, and who had seen the 
best and worst of London life. A tall 
fine looking man with piercing eyes that 
were growing a little dim, and a slight 
stoop, a gentle voice, yet when excited, 
or giving advice or reproof, he almost 
hissed out his words through his closed 
teeth, with a firmness that would have 
done credit to a sergeant on the parade 
ground. 

After some years of the ordinary soldier's 
life, he had thrown the whole thing up, 
tired, wearied, and unsatisfied with the 
fruit of knowledge of good and evil, had 
become a priest, and drifted, or rather 
_ walked with a masterful step into one 
of the great working brotherhoods of 
London, where his strong mind, firm 
uncompromising manner, made him a 
staff for some to lean on, or a scourge 
for the backs of the sentimental procession 
and incense-loving young men, who fre- 
quented the church where he officiated. 
Of the brotherhood to which he belonged 
some adored him, some almost hated him, 
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but all respected him, and when his 
health began rather to fail from over- 
work they pressed him to take a few 
days’ rest in the country. He, knowing 
Philip Helmore pretty well (occasionally 
in the old days dropping into the old 
rooms in Clarges Street to smoke a 
cigarette with all the delight of a boy 
from school), wrote and offered himself. 
It must also be said, that he was not 
without a certain feminine curiosity to see 
for himself how the marriage had turned 
out, of which he had heard so much from 
Curteis. J 

Between him and Curteis there was a 
very great friendship, starting originally 
from the fact that Wilfred’s father and 
he had originally been in the same regi- 
ment, and he had always felt a fatherly, 
almost motherly affection for the curious 
and rather cynical youth, who at once 
attracted and repelled him by his frank 
admission of general indifference for re- 
ligious observances, and whom he _ had 
occasionally seen when the church was 
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empty in some dim corner in an attitude 
of deepest devotion. 

Being, what is somewhat rare amongst 
priests, a thorough man of the world, he 
had wisely never said a word or tried to 
impress on Wilfred the manifold advan- 
tages of the Catholic church, with the 
consequence that Wilfred always talked 
to him with absolute frankness, and though 
occasionally shocking him always charmed 
him. 

Old Miss Helmore, who unsparingly 
described all Catholics as worshippers of 
images, viewed with some degree of 
nervous displeasure, the civil way in 
_ which the priest offered little politenesses — 
to her younger sister at tea, and glanced ° 
occasionally with what was meant to be 
a look of warning at the virgin of sixty, 
who was thoroughly enjoying herself, and 
who, though also rather inclined to look 
upon every priest as the devil disguised 
in black cloth, felt that the element of re- 
ligious danger of hell-fire on one side, 
in the shape of Father John; and the 
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vague unknown terrible immorality of 
London life on the other, as personated 
by Wilfred Curteis, though dangerous and 
alarming, were decidedly more agreeable 
than the women-stricken teas that formed 
so large a part of the dissipations of her 
usual life in Bruton Street. 

Whilst saying outrageously impertinent 
things to both Jane Helmore and Father 
John, Wilfred’s quick eyes had noticed 
some subtle change in Evelyn’s face, and 
once looking up he was struck for an 
instant by a look of sadness or vague 
disquiet, and though wondering to him- 
self what could be the cause of it, he saw 
that at least it was not that any cloud had 
come between his two best friends; for 
he saw a look pass between Evelyn and 
her husband that dispelled in an instant 
any fear that he might have had. 

Presently, with undisguised satisfaction 
on Miss Helmore’s side, and a feeling of 
corresponding emptiness of life on her 
younger sister's, Father John and Curteis 
wandered off under the trees, where the 
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latter beguiled the priest into smoking a 
cigarette. 

“Does it go well?” said Father John 
when they were out of sight and hearing 
of the rest of the party. 

“You mean that marriage?” said 
Wilfred with a backward nod at the group 
they had left. 

rw Yess 

‘Perfectly, I never saw two people so 
perfectly matched in every way.” 

“They certainly have an unwarrantable 
amount of good looks between them,” said 
Father John who was still very susceptible 
to beauty in either sex. 

‘Yes, she certainly is wonderfully pretty 
and he—well as long as youth remains 
those clean shaved faces are all right, but 
later on there always comes that look of 
suppressed villainy, and nothing hides one’s 
secret sins like a moustache.” 

The priest’s laugh rang out at this 
speech, as cheerily as it ever did at mess, 
so many years ago, as he said, ‘“‘ Thanks, 


my dear boy.” 
5 
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“Oh! I did not mean you,” he said 
putting his arm affectionately in his com- 


fpanion’s. “ Your life is an open page.” 
‘“‘“We all have had our sins,” he said 
gravely. 


They walked on in silence under the 
May trees and past the fragrant lilac 
bushes, for a few moments. 

‘Tell me,” said Wilfred, and there was 
a note of seriousness in his voice, which 
arrested Father John’s attention, quick as 
he had become by his contact with sinners 
of all sorts, to catch the varying moods of 
men and women. ‘“ Tell me, do you think 
that a husband and wife ought to tell each 
other everything that has passed in their 
lives before they met—I mean, supposing 
there were something that was perhaps— 
well, not a sin, but something that one of 
them had done and the other might not 
have forgiven.” 

Father John did not answer for a minute 
or two, but picked a bit of white lilac, and 
sniffed at it saying half aloud, “Oh! how 
delicious,” 
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Wilfred smiled at the priestly habit, 
which almost unconsciously impelled Father 
John, to gain time for a diplomatic answer, 
by grasping the nearest excuse for delay. 

“That is a wide question, and not a 
very easy one to answer, as a rule absolute 
downright truth is the best, but there are’ 
occasions, when suppression of a fact does 
not constitute untruth, and there are cases 
where that suppression is even one’s duty. 
I presume you are talking of a suppositional 
case, where neither husband or wife belong 
to the true church?” 

“Tam thinking of a case where neither 
belong to the Catholic church,” said 
- Curteis. 

Father John noticed in the answer given, 
that Wilfred omitted the word ‘“ sup- 
positional” but made no remark on it. 

‘That is where perhaps one of the great 
advantages of the confessional comes in.” 

“Yes,” said Curteis, “I have always 
felt that.” 

The priest glanced at the pale face 
beside him with its rather world-weary 
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expression, and laying his hand kindly on 
his shoulder, said, with a look of deep 
affection: “ And you—feeling that, are you 
no nearer?” he longed to add, “Don’t 
neglect this chance of grace,” but being 
not only a priest, but a man with great 
knowledge of the world, refrained. 

‘Sometimes, I think—and yet there are 
things I know I should never have the 
strength to give up, the pleasant sins,” he 
added with rather a sad smile. 

Father John sighed, but did not with- 
draw his hand from Wilfred’s shoulder as 
they walked along. 

‘‘ Share the burden of them, that intoler- 
able burden, with Christ,” he said presently 
with that gentle insistance and quiet power 
of a good man that had gained for him so 
many converts to the church. Perhaps 
there was no one who he wished more to 
join the church, and no one whom he had 
tried to persuade less than Wilfred, always 
hoping that of his own accord he would 
turn to what he had found himself had at 
least given peace, if not happiness, 
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In the meanwhile the rest of the party 
sat about under the trees till old Miss 
Helmore remarking that she thought it 
was getting damp, rose rather stiffly and 
carried off her unwilling sister to their 
rooms, much to the latter’s disappointment. 
One or two of the women also left to rest 
before dinner, and Philip, the Stairs, 
Knightsbridge, and the rest wandered 
towards the stables. 

When Evelyn came down from having 
taken Sir Philip’s aunts to their rooms, she 
found the lawn where they had all been 
sitting was deserted, and the tea-tables 
being carried off by the footmen. She 
stood for a few moments at the French 
window of her boudoir, looking out across 
the terrace to the garden below, with its 
wealth of pale green, the trimmed yews, 
that here and there stood like dark 
sentinels at the corners of paths and alleys. 

There was something in the great beauty 
of the place that only increased her sadness, 
and the feeling of depression was so over- 
powering that tears rose to her eyes blurr- 
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ing and turning into a green mist the 
distant trees. 

Since the moment when she had turned, 
on the steps of the house in Grosvenor 
Square and seen the face of the man that 
had followed her, all pleasure and safety in 
life seemed to have gone, and for almost 
the first time she continually felt that 
sinking feeling of fear and vague terror. 

She had not even told Philip of what 
now, she knew, since her visit to the 
doctor, to be a certainty. 

“Oh! my God help me,” she said halt 
aloud, “if I had only had a little courage 
and told him all at first. I should at least 
have known the worst—it would have been 
easier to bear—for I did not love him then 
as I do now.” 

Her unhappy thoughts were disturbed 
by the noiseless entry of Brown, the solemn 
butler, who said: “I beg your pardon my 
lady, but there is a—a gentleman, Major 
Thorndyke, asking to see Sir Philip. I 
told him that Sir Philip was out in the 
garden and he asked for you, my lady, he 
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says he has a very particular message to 
leave for Sir Philip.” 

The name said nothing to Evelyn, but 
there flashed through her brain, some 
presage of evil, some horror or terror that 
made her heart almost stop. With a 
violent effort she controlled herself, and 
said quietly. ‘Very well, show him in.” 

In the moment or two that elapsed be- 
tween Brown’s returning to the hall, and 
bringing in and announcing Major Thorn- 
dyke, she uttered a passionate prayer half 
aloud :— 

‘Oh! God, if it is evil, help me.” 

She heard the step in the room, and the 
closing of the door before she turned from 
the window; and for a moment in silence 
the two stood facing each other, as two 
fighters stand mentally measuring the 
strength of their opponent. 

Since she had seen him two days ago, 
there was a certain change in his appear- 
ance, for he had managed to smarten 
himself up. He had ona moderately good 
suit of clothes, and showed a little more 
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white about the throat and wrists, and had 
contrived to varnish his boots, so that at 
a cursory glance he would pass muster. 
There was a slight redness round the eyes, 
and a tremulousness of the lips, that be- 
trayed the occasional heavy drinker, the 
line between the brows had deepened, and 
the skin of the face was over-run with little 
red veins. 

“It is a long time since we have met 
Lady Helmore,” he said. The voice was 
quiet and even, but there was a harsh note 
in it, that struck Evelyn as a menace. 

She did not answer, but looked at him 
in silence. 

‘‘Do you remember me, and where we 
last saw each other,” he added. 

“Yes,” she said with a quietness and 
calmness that surprised even herself. 

‘Do you know why I have come?” 

“What is it you want?” 

“There are many things I want, but 
first of all money.” Then he added, “ You 
see Sir Philip was an old friend of mine, 
and I felt sure when I saw him he would 
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help me. I had been out of England for 
three years, and had not heard that he 
was married, so you may imagine my 
surprise the other day, when I saw you 
in London, to find out whom it was he had 
married. If I had felt sure before that he 
would help me, think how much more I 
feel so now” 

“Indeed, why ?” 

“Surely you can understand, that it is 
more than probable that Sir Philip would 
not care for everyone to know, how you 
and he first met. I have found out that 
you are received everywhere and entertain 
largely, but I do not imagine that all the 
people who come to your house are aware 
of the fact that you were once hanging - 
about Clarges Street late at night and 
went into a young man’s rooms, though 
the man afterwards married you.” 

“Stop,” she cried with such a note of 
agony in her voice that for a moment, 
evil and brutal as he was, he felt almost 
sorry for her. ‘“ You would not tell him 
and them that ?” 
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He gazed at her blankly for a moment, 
startled at what she had in her terror 
betrayed, for he had never imagined that 
Sir Philip had married unknowingly the 
girl who had been in his rooms. He had 
originally meant that both of them should 
pay for his silence ; now he saw how much 
easier it was; it was with her only he 
would have to deal. 

“T regret,” he said, “that unless you 
give me what I want I should feel it my 
duty, and the world would say very unkind 
things, not to you, because by that time 
society would not be speaking to you, but 
only of you, which would be very disagree- 
able—I'am not talking without experience.” 

Added to the terror that the man’s words 
caused her, was the additional fear that 
any moment her husband might return. If 
she had known it, Thorndyke himself, 
now had as little desire for his presence 
as she had, so he said brutally : 

“T fear you will have to hurry up. I 
have not much time to waste.” 

‘For God’s sake go,” she cried. ‘Surely 
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you must have some manly feeling left in 
you. What I did on that fatal night— 
was not for myself—it was to save another 
life.” 

“To tell the truth, your reasons, though 
doubtless excellent, do not concern me, 
and as a point of fact I did not ever 
imagine that you were one of those women 
who prowl about the streets, but the case 
is in a nutshell. You and your infernal 
prig of a husband have plenty of money, 
and I am stony broke. I have my silence 
to sell, and you—you alone must buy it. 
Now these are my terms. To-day is 
Saturday, on Monday you are all going 
over to that old cat the Bicester woman’s 
theatricals, you see I know all your plans. 
You will not go, you will be tired, ill, 
anything you like, and at ten o'clock that 
night I will be here, outside the window 
on the terrace, when you will be good 
enough to give me a thousand. In the 
meantime as I shall have to put up in the 
village, you will give me what money you 
have.” 
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She saw his greedy eyes fixed on a gold 
purse that hung on a long chain round her 
neck, and at that moment her quick ears 
caught the sound of voices and steps 
coming along the gravelled terrace 
Feverishly she opened the purse and 
gave him its contents, a few sovereigns 
and some silver. 

‘““Go,” she said, ‘‘ for God’s sake go.” 

“Very well,” he said moving towards 
the door, for he had heard the steps too. 
Don’t forget Monday night. Don’t ring,” 
he added airily, ‘I will let myself out.” 

As the door closed, Wilfred and Father 
John sauntered past the open French 
window. The latter walked on whilst 
Wilfred, who was accustomed to walk in 
and out of her special room at all hours, 
stepped in. Evelyn was standing facing 
him, with sucha look of agony and terror 
on her face which was deadly white, that 
he sprang forward saying : 

“Good God! Evelyn what is the 
matter ?” 

She put one hand up to her throat as 
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if she were choking, unable to speak, and 
swayed slightly. He took her gently by 
the arm and placed her in a chair holding 
out to her a silver bottle of salts that was 
on a table amongst a mass of gold and 
silver trifles. 

Presently he saw the colour returning a 
little, and he said, “ What has frightened 
you. Who was that who went out, as I 
came in?” 

She did not answer, but made a vague 
gesture. He moved towards the door as 
if to see who had gone out, but stopped 
when she said: 

“ Don’t—let him go.” 

Then she burst into hysterical sobs. 
Wilfred walked across the room and closed 
the window so that the sound of them 
should not be heard, then turned and tak- 
ing her hand, he said gently : 

“Tell me what is it? Shall I fetch 
Philip.” 

“No, no, not him,” she said. ‘Oh, 
God what shall I do; what shall I do?” 

“Tf it is something you cannot tell him 
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—if it is something I can help you in, tell 
me. You know,” he added, “you and 
Philip are all the world to me. There is 
nothing I would not do to spare him a 
moment’s pain.” 

“Ah! if I only could. The time is so 
short. My God! it will kill me, not that 
thatmuch matters, only,” she added pitifully, 
“IT was so happy, so very, very happy, 
even you who love him better than any- 
one else, don’t know how good he is, or 
how much he is to me.” 

“T think I do,” said Curteis gently. 
“When I first heard he was going to be 
married, it almost made me unhappy, for 
I did not think any woman was good 
enough for him, but when afterwards | 
knew you, and saw you so much together 
I felt—well, that it was just the best thing 
that could have happened.” 

‘““And now—” and she stopped. 

“And now?” 

“Tt may all come to an end. If I only 
knew what to do.” 


‘Tell me,” he said, 
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“ Ah, if ] dared—you won't betray me?” 
she said, looking sadly at him, almost like 
a child that dreaded a beating. 

‘‘Perhaps between us, we can think of 
some way out of this and spare him.” 

“It was something that happened a long 
time ago, more that three years ago,— 
something I tried to do to save someone 
else. Oh I cannot tell you!” and she 
covered her face with her hands. 

‘Shall I help you ?” he said very quietly. 
“It was one night in London, and Philip 
was helping someone one evening whom 
he did not know, but was in great distress,” 
he paused, and he saw that her sobs had 
ceased, and that though her little hands with 
_ sparkling diamonds were trembling and 
pressed against her face, she was listening, 
and he went on. ‘Someone who had 
seen her outside the house in Clarges 
Street had brought her in, and Philip, 
good fellow and generous hearted as al- 
ways, had immediately helped her and 
sent her off with money and food. A 
long time afterwards Philip said to me 
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that he knew she was an honest and good 
woman—” 

‘Did he,” she said suddenly looking up. 
‘‘God bless him,” then added, “and after- 
wards never recognized her?” 

‘“‘T am almost sure not.” 

“And you?” 

“Toh! I think I always knew, but I 
was not sure, till [ saw the same look of 
terror on your face when I came in just 
now, when you were frightened. Who 
was it, the same man who first saw you in 
the street, Thorndyke!” 

‘Yes, that was the name he was an- 
nounced by.” 

‘And he threatened you, or asked for 
money ?” 

She only nodded. 

‘The infernal scoundrel! Leave me to 
deal with him.” 

‘But he says he will tell Philip.” 

“Why not tell him yourself? ” 

“I dare not, if I loved him less perhaps, 
but now I could not—if when I told him, 
and he showed but the smallest sign of less 
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love for me—it would kill me, I could not 
bear it now, and if that man were to tell 
other people out of revenge, and they not 
understanding, were to be unkind to me, 
think what Philip would suffer.” 

“ That is true,” said Wilfred. ‘ When 
did he say he would come back ?” 

“Monday night, he said he knew all the 
party in the house were going over to the 
Abbey, and that I was to make an excuse, 
and give him the money then.” . 

“How much did he ask for?” 

‘A thousand pounds.” 

“Good Lord, have you got it?” 

‘““Not at my account, but I could always 
sell out some, but not by Monday.” 

“Tf you had fifty thousand in this room, 
not one farthing should he have. Under 
any circumstances never give in to black- 
mailing, it is always fatal.” 

‘What shall I do?” 

“At present I cannot tell. We have forty- 
eight hours or more before us. | will think 
out some way. Inany case I too will also 
not go to the performance at the Abbey, 
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which perhaps will not be quite so much to 
that devil’s satisfaction. Now,” he added 
lightly, ‘‘you had better go and rest a little 
before dinner, and try and not think about 
it, or else you will be ill, and perhaps some- 
one would notice something.” 

She got up slowly and walked to the 
door, then she turned and said, ‘How 
good you are to me, Wilfred. I know it is 
for Philip’s sake.” 

“Not entirely,f 

“T cannot thank you—I—.” 

“Oh! that’s all right,” he said turning 
to the window with an Englishman’s usual 
horror of being thanked. 

When she had gone, he opened the 
window. In the distance up and down a 
green path between an avenue of clipped 
yew-trees, standing stiff, dark and motion- 
less like a procession at a funeral, he saw 
Father John pacing, and reading. 

Wilfred stepped out, and overtaking 
him said, “ Here, I want to talk to you.” 

Father John turned, his eyes wistful and 
dim with unsaid prayers, ‘“ One moment,” 
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he said and Wilfred saw his lips moving as 
he walked away. He watched him till he 
reached the end of the path and saw him 
returning repeating half aloud some prayer. 
Then he saw him close the little shabby 
black book and walk briskly towards him. 

“Well,” he said. “Isn't it time to go 
and dress?” 

“Oh! no, loads of time—besides I want 
your advice. It does not follow that I shall 
take it,” he added with an affectionate 
smile. 

Father John nodded, what more could 
he do. He had given asked for, and un- 
asked for, advice for so many years to the 
Catholic world, and of what he had given 
and of what was left he often felt that he 
could easily have picked up _ twelve 
basketsful. 

They walked along in silence for a few 
yards, when Wilfred said: ‘Supposing 
there were two perfectly beautiful and 
perfectly healthy young people whose 

married life was all that the most particular 
could wish, or the most captious, admire— 
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well placed, well born, rich. The sort of 
people who do good in the world, and 
would probably produce clean-minded and 
healthy children. The sort that make 
everybody feel they were the better for 
knowing them. Suppose one of them, the 
wife (who adores her husband as much as 
he adores her) had before she knew her 
husband, committed not a sin, but an in- 
discreet act, such as a child might almost 
have done, with the knowledge that the 
sacrifice of possibly her good name might 
save the life of someone who was very 
dear to her.” 

“I see,” said Father John. 

‘“Now supposing the husband did not 
know of this act, which was not wrong in 
itself, but if known to the world they both 
lived in, might bring into disrepute the 
name of the wife, and possibly diminish 
the affection of the husband, at least so the 
wife fears. There is a third person, a 
useless idle bird of prey—a thief, whois no 
good in the world—who has only done 
harm, and is of no use to his fellow men, 
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This person by mere chance knows of the 
unfortunate act of the wife and tries to 
blackmail the wife, threatening to tell the 
husband and the world at large if he is not 
paid. Mind you—there are only four 
people in this story, which story, but for 
this hound, this cowardly brute, could 
never by any chance come to anyone's 


” 


ears. 

‘“Who is the fourth,” said Father John 
without looking up. 

“ The fourth is a man, who has never 
done much with his life—no_ particular 
good—and perhaps no harm. The best 
part of him, is his devotion to these two 
hitherto happy people. It has struck him 
that perhaps with a certain risk to himself 
he could for ever bury this horrible story, 
be the means of keeping the ideal happiness 
of those two and get rid of the devil who 
threatens to ruin their lives.” Then he 
added, looking swiftly at Father John, 
“What would you do if you were he ?” 

“T would shoot the brute,” said the ex- 
dragoon fiercely. 
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“Thanks,” said Wilfred very quietly. 

“God forgive me,” said Father John 
crossing himself, then added with great 
humility. ‘I beg your pardon Wilfred— 
I should not have said that, as a priest of 
God I should say, let that miserable man 
work out his own punishment.” 

Then they turned and went into the 
house, 


CHAPTER XX 


THE next day, being Sunday, immediately 
after breakfast, to Philip’s great astonish- 
ment, Wilfred drew him alone into the 
smoking-room, and told him that he 
particularly wished to go up to London for 
a few hours. 

“ What on earth for?” said Philip. 

“T want to fetch something I forgot to 
bring down with me.” 

‘But why not send your man up?” 

“ He could not find what I want; it is 
locked up; and he is infernally curious ; he 
would be poking about amongst my 
things.” 

“But the trains are awful on Sunday.” 

“‘T see I can do it—if I go by the eleven 
o'clock one, and I can get back in time for 
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dinner. So I daresay you will let me have 
something to go to the station in.” 

“Of course,” said Philip smiling, “I 
know what you are, when you have made 
up your mind. You are welcome to every 
horse and carriage in the stable.” 

At that moment Evelyn passed the open 
door, and Philip seeing her said, ‘‘ Dearest, 
what do you think this tiresome man wants 
to do?” 

Evelyn looked at them both, and 
Wilfred said, ‘I very stupidly forgot some- 
thing, and I am going up to London to 
fetch it.” 

She did not say anything, but tried to 
smile with not much success, for she felt 
sure that this sudden movement on 
Wilfred’s part was in some way connected 
with that terrible visit of the day before. 

Philip noticed how pale she had suddenly 
become, and straightway forgot all about 
Wilfred and his departure, and said 
tenderly, “I think you had better not 
go to church to-day, it will be very hot 
and stuffy there, and you look very 
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white—what is it, dearest; don’t you feel 
well?” 


“Oh! yes,” she said slowly, ‘only 
somehow | did not sleep very well, and I 


think it is rather thundery, but I would 
sooner go to church.” She had a vague 
terror-stricken feeling that at least that 
horrible evil face would not be in church, 
and that for at least an hour she would be 
able to forget it. 

‘No one ever does anything I tell 
them,” said Philip. ‘You insist upon 
going to church, and Wilfred spends the 
whole day in the train—I suppose to 
fetch some idiotic patent medicine he has 
forgotten.” 

“Yes, that is what it is,” said Wilfred, 
‘patent medicine,” and added half under 
his breath as Philip and Evelyn walked 
away, “let us hope it will agree with the 
person it is intended for.” 

So he spent the greater part of that 
lovely summer’s day in the train, and much 
to his valet’s surprise he took his dressing 
bag up with him “though what on earth 
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for, beats me,” the curious menial said to 
himself, for all its fittings remained on the 
dressing-table, and when its owner brought 
it back, and had dressed and gone down to 
dinner, his servant, though devoted, found 
his curiosity too strong for him, and tried 
to open it. To his great surprise it was 
locked, so he gave it a shake, something 
rather heavy and dull-sounding rattled 
inside, but he found himself unable even 
to guess what it was. If he had been a 
literary character he would probably have 
uttered Alice in Wonderland’s immortal 
words, ‘‘Curiouser and curiouser,” but he 
muttered something which sounded like 
“Well, I’m beggared.” 

To Evelyn the day seemed interminable, 
and except for the short time in church her 
mind was never free from the terrible hour 
which she felt was slowly but surely coming 
to her. 

Even as their large party came out of 
church, and were the objects of much 
attention from the villagers, who hung 
about outside to see the “gentry”; she 
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found herself hurriedly scanning the faces, 
with a vague fear lest she should meet 
those dark evil eyes, in that hawk-like face. 
She had had no opportunity of speaking to 
Wilfred before he left for London, but she 
felt instinctively that he was going on her 
account, and it was with a feeling of relief 
that she saw him come into the drawing- 
room before dinner. 

She heard Philip ask him jokingly if he 
had got his patent medicine, and when the 
answer was in the affirmative, she caught 
his eye, though he immediately looked 
away. 

Fortunately, the party being a large one, 
all the people contrived to amuse each 
other. 

The next morning Wilfred did not come 
down to breakfast, and sent word by his 
servant to Philip that he was not very well, 
but would appear at luncheon. This did 
not excite any comment, though Philip did 
go up to his room afterwards when Wilfred 
told him that he had a bad sore throat, and 
rather a headache. 
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“Perhaps you have got a chill,” said 
Philip. 

“Tt may be that,” was the answer, “I 
shall be all right presently, or at least I 
shall be able to come to luncheon.” 

‘“‘T hope you will be well enough to go 
to this function to-night.” 

“T hope so,” but the tone was not 
enthusiastic. 

He did not come down to luncheon, but 
appeared at tea in the garden, spoke 
languidly and seemed so tired that the 
elder Miss Helmore, who had never quite 
approved of him, was quite civil and 
solicitous for his comfort, and was even 
reconciled to her sister waiting on him, and 
fluttering round him like an aged moth; 
and even went so far as to say that she 
thought it would be very unwise if he 
went to the Abbey with the rest of the 
party. 

Whereupon Wilfred with a weary air 
and sad voice said, ‘If she really thought 
so, he would not do it, though it would be 
a great disappointment, as he had so 
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looked forward to seeing a lot of his friends 
make fools of themselves. 

He noticed that while the conversation 
on the subject was going on, Evelyn 
never looked his way, though he saw she 
heard every word; whilst Father John 
looked at him rather intently, and was 
the only person who did not say how sorry 
he was to see him so seedy. 

Dinner was to be at half-past seven— 
half an hour earlier than usual, so that 
they might get to the Abbey by nine, 
when the performance was to begin. 

Before going up to dress Wilfred 
managed to get a few words alone’ with 
Evelyn, when she told him that though she 
had said nothing about it yet, to anyone 
except Philip, that she intended to stay at 
home. 

“You had much better go,” he said, 
“and leave me to settle it with that 
brute.” 

But she was firm, and she said she 
‘meant to make one appeal to him and to 
his sense of manliness, and added that she 
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had, whatever the result, determined to 
give him nothing in the way of money. 

“There you are right,” said Wilfred, 
“for if you once gave, you would be 
forging a chain that would last as long as 
your life, or his.” 

Also, she did not tell him that perhaps 
a stronger reason that made her determined 
to stay, was, that she had some vague 
feeling, that if he and Wilfred met, it 
might lead to some violence. 

After dinner in the drawing room Evelyn 
broke the news to the ladies, that she did 
not feel well enough to go, and that she 
knew they would forgive her. 

Lady George Stair and the elder Miss 
-Helmore exchanged rather a meaning 
glance, and the former said something in a 
half whisper about “under the circum- 
stances it was much better.” At this 
Jane Helmore pricked up her ears, and 
asked what were the circumstances; but 
her sister quickly frowned her down, and 
sent her off to fetch an imaginary lace 
scarf, that she had left upstairs, whilst she 
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said rather frigidly to Lady George, “My 
sister knows very little of life, and I prefer 
that she should remain as innocent as 
possible.” 

Lady George was a good-natured woman, 
and stifled her smile, and wonderingly tried 
to remember the exact year of her child- 
hood when actual facts of natural history 
became known to her, and at last gave up 
the attempt in despair, it was too long ago. 

After a certain amount of delay, and 
many regrets expressed on all sides that 
Lady Helmore and Curteis were not going 
with them, the party packed themselves 
into an omnibus and two broughams, 
whilst Philip and Knightsbridge drove off 
in the former’s phaeton, to both of whom 
the soft summer night and cigars seemed 
more attractive than sitting in a closed 
carriage. 

They two were the last to start, and just 
before going Philip led Evelyn into her 
boudoir, and putting his arms round her, 
kissed her passionately, saying: ‘I don't 
half like leaving you, dearest. You know 
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I’m never quite happy when you are out 
of my sight.” 

He noticed that she was trembling 
slightly, and held her at arm’s distance for 
a moment and looked fixedly at her, till 
her eyes fell before his deep passionate gaze, 
then he lifted her little face between his 
hands and kissed the closed eyes, murmur- 
ing, ‘I wonder if in all the world any two 
people are as happy as you and I. Now 
go to bed early, dearest ; you look tired— 
thank heaven all these people will be going 
at the end of the week.” 

He turned when he got to the door, and 
let his eyes linger lovingly for an instant 
over that beautiful face with its sad star- 
like eyes—over that slender graceful figure 
with its ivory whiteness of arms and 
shoulders gleaming through the masses of 
delicate black lace, of which her entire 
dress was composed—with no touch of 
colour anywhere, except the gleam of 
diamonds at her throat that sparkled and 
flashed in soft light. 

“Tf | don’t go now,” he said with his 
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hand on the handle of the door, “I should 
never have the courage to leave you— 
Calon fach,”* he said in Welsh, being the 
only two words he knew, and which she 
had taught him. 

‘“ Calon wrth Calon,”* she replied softly, 
with a tender smile: 

Then the door closed behind him, and 
for a moment or two she stood as he had 
left her, trying to cheat herself with the 
idea that he was still standing before her 
with his strong virile manliness, and deep 
passionate eyes. The smile faded from 
her face, and like a tired frightened child 
with a half smothered cry she sank on 
her knees with tightly clasped hands, crying 
aloud in a hoarse despairing whisper, ‘‘Oh 
God, help me—help me—help me.” 

When Philip reached the Abbey, the 
Duchess, with whom he was a great 
favourite, received his excuses for Evelyn’s 
absence with perfect good humour, and 
drawing him aside said that Evelyn was 


1 Dear heart. 2 Heart to heart. 
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right not to tire herself—and then paused 
as if expecting him to say something. 

The truth was that the faithful Emily 
for once in her life, had not been discreet, 
and overcome with the importance of the 
secret which she had learned in London, 
having the day before gone over to tea with 
her Grace’s own maid, had confided to that 
estimable lady, what was likely to happen 
about the first week in August. She, the 
same evening, whilst helping her Grace 
into an exceedingly ugly dressing-gown, 
preparatory to brushing what was left of 
her Grace’s hair, informed the Duchess 
of what she had heard, and like the lady 
in ‘‘Dombey and Son,” casting her soul 
into futurity, predicted that it would be a 
boy. 

The Duchess, though extremely inter- 
ested, had responded somewhat snappishly, 
“Don't be a fool, Martha; how can you 
possibly tell.” 

“Indeed, your Grace, I don’t know; 
something inside seems to tell me.” 

“Well, be good enough to leave your 
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inside out of the question, and try not to 
pull my hair, or what you and old age 
have left of it—more than you can help.” 

_ Shortly afterwards her Grace clambered 
into bed, with a grim smile on her old face, 
but she spent quite two minutes longer 
than usual over her prayers before she did 
so; and suffered proportionately in her 
rheumatic old knees. 

So when Philip gave no reason for 
Evelyn not being well, she gathered that 
he did not know; and kindly said that he 
might just stay half an hour for the look of 
the thing, and then go back, adding, that 
she felt sure that he would be much 
happier with Evelyn than looking at very 
indifferent acting. 

“What a good sort you are,” said 
Philip, who forthwith proceeded to tell 
Knightsbridge that he was going earlier, 
and asked him if he would mind returning 
with the rest of the party in the omnibus. 

In the meanwhile Wilfred Curteis had 
been sitting quietly in the smoking-room 
with Father John, pretending to read, but 
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to his dying day he never even knew 
the name of the book or any of its con- 
tents, for he was absolutely incapable of 
fixing his mind on anything, except the 
possible result that the evening might 
bring forth. 

The time seemed interminable, but at 
last the laggard hands of the clock pointed 
to ten minutes to ten, when he got up, and 
was leaving the room when Father John 
asked him if he were going to bed, or 
coming back. 

“‘T shall come back—at least I think so,” 
he said slowly. Then he went up to his 
room, and unlocking his dressing-bag took 
out the rather heavy article that had so 
excited the curiosity of his servant, and 
putting on a smoking coat, slipped the 
thing into the side pocket. 

Then he went softly downstairs, and 
listened for a moment outside the boudoir 
door. There was no sound inside, so 
knocking gently he opened the door and 
went in. 

Evelyn was sitting there with an open 
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book on her knees, but he saw that she 
had not been reading, and her face was 
deadly pale. 

She glanced at the clock and said ina 
whisper, ‘It is nearly time.” 

‘Are you still determined?” he asked, 
“to try and appeal to his better sense—if 
he has any ?” 

“Yes,” she said, then added, “I am 
frightened—I,” she broke off, starting up 
and listening. ‘ Did you hear anything?” 

They both listened intently. 

“No,” said Wilfred. 

“I thought I heard a step on the gravel 
outside.” 

She pressed her hands to her heart, as 
if to stop the beating of it. Wilfred moved 
close to her, and taking one of her hands 
between his, said quietly: ‘Now, re- 
member this, you will open the shutters 
and the window, when he will come in.” 

ARS: 

“And you promise me, you will not 
give in, or give him anything.” 

“T promise.” 
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“T shall be just outside the door, but I 
will not come in, till you call.” 

“Thank you,” she said quietly, “see it 
is ten o'clock.” 

He stooped and kissed the little cold 
hand, saying, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid.” 

Then he went out, but did not actually 
close the door over which hung a silk 
portiére. 

He heard her noiselessly undo the 
barred shutter and open the French window 
and a draught of cold air blew in his face 
through the chink of the door. Then 
silence—silence that seemed interminable, 
unending, though it really was but for a 
few moments. Then he heard a faint 
tapping ; it was the tassel of the blind that 
swung against the wood-work of the 
window. He had heard no step, but was 
suddenly conscious that the man was in 
the room; and heard him say: 

‘You see I am punctual.” 

eS. 

‘You have got the money ?” 

“No. 
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“Indeed, why not ?” 

‘‘Because I have made up my mind not 
to give you any, because I know, that if I 
gave you a thousand pounds, when you 
had spent that, you would come for more.” 

‘That is not unlikely.” 

“It would be to me one long agony, 
something that daily, hourly, would come 
between me and my husband. Something 
that would poison my life.” 

“Tf I swore to you that I would never 
ask for more.” 

‘IT should not believe you.” 

“You are not complimentary.” 

“This is not the time for that. Oh!” 
she cried with a passion of entreaty in her 
strained young voice. ‘I pray you, if you 
have any feelings of a man, of a gentleman 
left, leave me—don’t drive me to despair 
—don’t ruin my life. What harm have I 
ever done you?” : 

“None that I know of; but that is no 
reason why you should not help me; 
particularly knowing what I do about you.” 

“‘T cannot do it,” she said faintly. 
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“ Look here,” he said after a moment’s 
pause. “I’m not a bad sort—I'll tell you 
what I'll do—I'll swear before God never 
to ask you for another sou.as long as | 
live, if you'll give me a thousand.” 

There was silence in the room, and 
Wilfred outside listening with all ears, 
longed to cry out, “ Don’t give in—don’t 
give in.” 

Breathlessly he waited her answer, 
knowing that though she had promised 
to give nothing, terror and the prospect 
of temporary relief from this terrible 
anxiety might be too much. Presently 
_he heard her say quite clearly, “I will not 

do it.” 

‘Brave girl,” he said to himself, but as 
the thoughts passed through his brain, 
there was a sudden movement inside, and 
the man’s harsh voice said, ‘Damn your 
soul to hell, do you think I am going to 
waste my time with you. I'll have that at 
any rate. Simultaneously Evelyn’s voice 
cried out, “Wilfred,” in extremity of terror, 
and a small table fell over with a crash. 
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Wilfred threw open the door, revolver 
in hand. The noise he made startled 
Thorndyke, who in his astonishment at his 
sudden appearance stepped back clear of 
Evelyn, and let fall the sparkling necklace 
that he had torn from her throat. 

There was. an instant’s dead silence, 
whilst Wilfred, covering him with his 
revolver, said very distinctly: ‘You 
infernal scoundrel, out you go, or as there 
is a living God, I'll shoot you like a dog. 
_ Put your hands up,” he added quickly for 
his quick eyes saw Thorndyke’s right 
hand go to his pocket. 

The thief sullenly crossed his arms and 
moving slowly to the window stepped out ; 
Wilfred following him on to the terrace, 
covering him as well as he was able with 
the revolver, in the dimlight. But Thorn- 
dyke was too quick for him and in the dusk 
had whipped out a pistol, and with a curse 
fired point blank. Almost simultaneously 
Wilfred returned the shot; though what 
felt like a violent blow half way between 
the shoulder and elbow of his left arm, 
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made him stagger back against the window. 

Before he fired, Thorndyke’s quick ears 
had heard the sound of horses’ feet pound- 
ing along up the drive, and after his shot, 
with his revolver still in his hand, he turned 
and fled, cursing under his breath, as he 
saw the lights of the carriage turn round 
the corner and pull up within a few yards 
of him at the entrance. 

He fled with the hesitating steps of a man 
who though not absolutely drunk, had had 
more than enough. Across a lawn, down 
the dark path bordered by the sentinel-like 
yews, and turning to the right across a little 
Dutch garden. The further side of it 
ended in a sunk fence, so that in the day- 
time looking across it from one side of the 
house, the line of green was not broken 
where it joined the park. With terror at 
his heels he jumped clumsily down and 
proceeded to climb the small iron fence. 

In haste and nervous fear of pursuit, he 
fell slightly against the railing which was 
covered with wire netting, and the revolver 
in his hand went off, the ball entering his 
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body a little above the hip. With a groan 
he leaned, swaying for a moment against 
the fence, then suddenly slipped inert and 
insensible to the ground. 

In the meanwhile Philip, driving up, 
heard the shots fired, and with a muttered 
exclamation, throwing the reins to the 
groom jumped from his seat and rushed 
along the terrace to the boudoir window, 
from which he saw the light streaming. 

On the step lay Wilfred unconscious, 
and in the strong light he saw a stream 
of blood pouring down over his left hand, 
whilst Evelyn bent over him. 

She looked up as Philip ran up, saying 
“Oh! thank God, you are here.” 

“Dearest, are you hurt?” he said 
anxiously. 

‘“No—no—never mind me, poor Wil- 
fred—see to him, look how terribly he 
bleeds.” 

At that moment Father John came 
quickly through the room, and seeing at 
a glance what had happened, lifted the 
unconscious Wilfred inside, and hastily 
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put a cushion off the sofa under his head, 
saying, ‘“‘Quick—a _ knife, scissors, any- 
thing.” 

Philip looking round the room, hastily 
seized a pair of scissors in its silver 
sheath lying amongst the débris of the 
overturned table, and between them, tore 
and cut open the sleeves of Wilfred’s 
smoking coat and shirt, whilst the blood 
still rained down his arm. 

At that moment a frightened footman 
came in, and Philip sent him with orders 
to the carriage, which was still at the door, 
to tell the groom to drive as fast as 
possible for the doctor. 

Evelyn had seized two delicate white 
embroidered chair backs and these they 
twisted tightly round the gaping wound, 
and presently had the satisfaction of seeing 
the flow of blood stop. 

Presently Wilfred opened his eyes, and 
sat up and said with rather trembling 
lips—‘‘ Good Lord, what a fool I am—lI’m 
so sorry—I am afraid I missed him. I 
never was much of a shot.” 
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“ Who—what was it?” said Philip. 

“A burglar—fortunately I was here.” 

At that moment Father John picked up 
the diamond necklace, and placed it on a 
table. It caught Philip’s eye, who looked 
across at Evelyn and said, ‘““My God! did 
he touch you, hurt you?” 

‘““No—no, nothing,” and suddenly her 
strength collapsed and she sat down 
heavily and unconsciously in a low chair. 

‘She has only fainted,” said Father 
John very quietly, “take her up to her 
room from the sight of all this blood.” 

So Philip taking her in his strong young 
arms, carried her up the big stairs to her 
room, where, when she came to herself, 
Emily undressed her and put her to bed. 

Later on, when the doctor came, he 
found that Wilfred was also in bed and 
that, thanks to what they had bound so 
tightly round the wounded arm, the bleed- 
ing had stopped—and that the ball had 
passed completely through the fleshy part 
of the arm, having broken no bone. 

In the early dawn Philip who had been 
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sitting up half asleep, half awake, through 
the night, got up softly from the chair and 
looked into his wife’s room. The daylight 
filtered faintly through the closed blinds. 
He looked for a moment at the pale face 
with its long fringed eyes. Presently they 
opened. 

‘‘T did not mean to disturb you, dearest,” 
he said tenderly. 

‘‘T was not asleep,” she said softly 

Then he stooped and kissed her, whilst 
her arms closed round the strong young 
neck, 

Then she said: “Will you open my 
dressing-case, the key is on the bracelet on 
the dressing-table.” 

Wonderingly he did what she asked 
him. “ Lift up the bottom tray where you 
will find a note.” 

When she saw it in his hands, she said: 

‘“‘Open the blinds a little and read it.” 
'In silence he did so, whilst she waited 
in the most torturing suspense. It was 
the note his mother had written before she 
died, 
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She closed her eyes, and knew that he 
was drawing the blinds again, and a 
moment later that he was kneeling by the 
bedside close to her. He looked at her 
_ and saw a large tear slip slowly down from 
_ under the long eyelashes and stain the 
pillow. | 

He put his arm round her, laying his 
cheek against hers saying, ‘“ Darling, I 
have always known, since the evening you 
came to tell me of my mother’s death.” 

“And you never asked me,” she said. 

““T waited, I knew the day would come 
when you would tell me yourself.” 

And then in whispers, but clinging to 
him like a frightened child, she told him 
all—all. 

‘And you were afraid of me?” he said. 
It was the only reproach. 

“No,” she said, “I was afraid of myself, 
for I knew that if I saw you cared less—it 
would kill me,” adding, “now nothing 
matters—4e may say what he likes.” 

But e never had the chance of saying 
anything good or evil again, 
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For he lay a crumpled bloodless heap, 
at the bottom of the sunk fence, where the 
gardeners found him in the morning. 


Later in the year Mr. Abbey’s celebrated 
picture, “The Silver Gate,” hung in the 
big drawingroom at Helmore Place. 


Ture Enp. 
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